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The private denominational jun- 
ior college—what is the use of it? 
Our title marks the limits of our 
question. It excludes all schools 
that any state, county, city, or any 
other governmental agency controls. 
It includes all schools under any 
sort of church or definitely religious 
control. 

The private college makes two 
escapes at once. One from the flood 
of numbers. The private college can 
set limits to the size of its student 
body. The public college cannot in 
the same way. Overcrowding in 
government schools of all types is 
notorious. Many state school men 
deplore the fact; change it they 
cannot. The other escape is from 
the insidious poison of politics. 
Many a school man — and school 
ma’am too—must choose between 
the roles of hero and martyr, or re- 
fuse the luxury of a conscience. Our 
school people are not likely soon to 
forget McAndrew, of Chicago, or 
the present Governor of Mississippi. 
Some may retort, “Yes, but other 
tyrannies stretch out paralyzing 
hands.” Granted. Still the foregoing 
holds. 

With limitations in numbers se- 
cured, the private junior college 
gains large freedom to cultivate the 
best in quality. Whatever the word 
democracy may mean, it means in 


our scheme of public education the 
reign of mediocrity. If, however, 
justice demands that everyone have 
a fair chance for an education, why 
deny that sacred right to our bright- 
est boys and girls? Everybody 
knows that in our schools the stand- 
ards are set if not for the hinder- 
most certainly for that practical 
myth termed the average student. 
The average student may not exist 
but he certainly ties weights to the 
feet of those students who possess 
the happy combination of brains 
and ambition. “Give everybody a 
chance?” Good. The average stu- 
dent, the dullard, the nitwit—yes, 
everyone. But why stifle the best we 
have? 

The late Dr. Wallace Buttrick 
Said once in conversation that every- 
where he traveled in America in- 
specting schools he saw the signs of 
our national curse—superficiality. 
Numbers, mass-production, politi- 
cians, all lay their deadening hands 
in spots and at times on our public 
schools. These factors are not power- 
ful enough everywhere to get in 
their worst work. There are too 
many fine men and women in our 
public schools for that. Yet these 
same noble men and women give 
abundant testimony to the preva- 
lence of these evils. 

The private junior college has an 
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extraordinary opportunity to culti- 
vate in its students habits of thor- 
oughness in study and exactitude 
in scholarship. The smaller groups 
can be reached by that priceless 
personal touch of teacher and 
taught. In close and friendly asso- 
ciation, in the unconscious flash of 
personality, the leaders convey to 
their students intangible and in- 
definable impressions and ideals of 
great worth. The junior college gets 
its students at a plastic period in 
their growth. Few boys and girls 
seem to know how to study when 
they enter as freshmen in our col- 
leges or universities. The familiar 
mental attitude is: With how little 
can I get by? He may get sound 
habits and methods of study in the 
large college or large university. He 
has an especially favorable oppor- 
tunity to do so in the private junior 
college. 

The private denominational jun- 
ior college offers an opportunity for 
the cultivation of that subtle but 
supreme something we call motive. 
In terms of comparison, the world 
is drunk with knowledge but bank- 
rupt in wisdom. With such spec- 
tacular successes in making life 
comfortable and romantic on land, 
on sea, and in the air, what plagues 
poison every civilization today! 
What passions seething beneath the 
troubled surfaces of life in Russia, 
Germany, Spain, England, India, 
China, and our own magnificent 
land. One speculates how soon men 
may utterly destroy the civilization 
they have built up. 

Therefore the supreme need 
would seem to be the infusion of the 
spirit of sanity in a world half-mad. 
The call of the hour is not so much 
for knowledge, greater “technique 
of control’”—whatever that may be. 
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It were well if many men knew less 
than they do. They know too much 
already. 

For what is the supreme need and 
objective of education if not the pro- 
duction of men and women who in 
their day and place and proportion 
shall prove themselves the world’s 
redeemers. An education that can 
produce a Wilberforce, a Gladstone, 
a Pasteur, a Gorgas, a Lincoln, a 
Lee has done more to justify itself 
than all the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, builders of skyscrapers 
and air ships put together. Whether 
one can travel five times or five 
thousand times as fast as his grand- 
father never can be much of a ques- 
tion. A dubious program it is to 
speed up the world swifter and 
swifter if only to go more quickly 
to the devil. 

Religion is the special vocation of 
the private Christian college. Its 
heart is religion. This thought will 
leave cold those to whom religion 
is nothing. But some, yes many, are 
deeply convinced of the supreme 
value of the religious motive. Yet 
many say that, while religion is fine 
and education is fine, they must be 
held apart. Like the English and 
Irish, they cannot live together. It 
must be granted that there is some 
ground for this position. In the 
name of religion men have adopted 
and adopt today an attitude of ob- 
scurantism. They are timid to a 
degree. They tremble at the pros- 
pect of a fresh pronouncement of 
science. Sometimes now as of old 
they fight the light. Yet is this an- 
tagonism essential or accidental? 
Certainly in our land today the sci- 
entists have the upper hand. Anti- 
evolution laws appear to be mostly 
gestures. Our society has been secu- 
larized and our education too. True, 
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indeed, that many consecrative men 
and women in our state systems 
penetrate and dominate certain 
areas with the highest sert of Chris- 
tian witness, with both speech and 
silence; yet something is tragically 
omitted from formal American edu- 
cation on the whole. 

The question of education in re- 
ligion concerns only those who be- 
lieve in both. If any refuse to see 
any values in Christianity or even 
think it poison, there is no debate. 
If, however, the leaders believe with 
all their hearts in both, the question 
will not down. When Huxley laid 
the cornerstone of Johns Hopkins 
University he said: “Your time will 
come—when your free !ands shall 
have been absorbed and you are 
under pressure of economic prob- 
lems which bring out those forces 
which weigh on Western Europe 
and which will begin to assert pres- 
sure on your country—then the time 
will come to determine whether 
America is great or merely big, 
whether she has merely vast natural 
resources, or has the glory of a 
spiritual life.” All serious people 
know now that there is something 
rotten in Denmark and every other 
allegedly civilized country on the 
map of the earth. But no country 
is civilized. In Russia the Soviet 
Government with its colossal pro- 
gram of transformation in five years 
has apparently overlooked one vital 
factor—the human factor. Every 
country has overlooked the human 
factor. Politics and business on the 
grand scale have never been sub- 
jected to Christian standards and 
the spirit of Christ. 

And where does God come in? If 
educational leaders are agnostic, let 
them say so and have done. If 
“death closes all” there is no use 


troubling the currents of education 
or life with irrelevant questions 
concerning a future world and fu- 
ture existence in it. Christians 
should come out into the open about 
this matter of religion in the center 
of education. They believe that be- 
hind this shifting world panorama 
the background is God. They think 
that if you take God out of their 
thoughts this world is an insane 
asylum. They believe that the only 
light that will never flicker or fade 
out is that Light that arose in Gali- 
lee; that He is the Light of the 
world. They are convinced that the 
whole outlook and habit of those 
who do so believe is profoundly af- 
fected; that ethical intensity is the 
result of it; that the whole picture 
of life for them is transfigured by 
this belief; that in this faith they 
always see some signs of perpet- 
ual springtime. “Their souls are 
drenched with the dew of the eter- 
nal morning.” And so far as there 
is any key to life’s puzzles, in Christ 
they have the key. And when they 
think they have no key, they yet are 
content to work and fight on with- 
out any key, sure they will one day 
somewhere find that Light. This is 
the supreme service, the supreme 
opportunity of the private Christian 
college—junior or senior. 


WARREN W. Way 





The junior college does not take 
the place of anything that was func- 
tioning before it came. The junior 
college is the winnowing of the mul- 
titude of youth who think they can- 
not go to the university.—Journal 
of Education. 
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Development of Junior Colleges in Iowa 
CLARA M. WALLACE* 


The public junior college is a Name Location 
; nt development. “Grundy Junior College........ Grundy Center 
a aratively — d P Eemox Comle@e ..cccccccccccce Hopkinton 


Only during the last two decades Mount St. Clare Academy..... Clinton 


has this new unit, thought of by “Mount Mercy Junior College. ..Cedar Rapids 
Northwestern Classical Acad- 


pene educators as an upward _— emy and Junior College..... Orange City 
tension of two years to the high _ St. Joseph’s Academy......... Ottumwa 
for recognition in our Waldorf Lutheran College....Forest City 
school, asked fo ecog : Wartburg Normal College..... Waverly 
educational system. The first public Wartburg College ............ Clinton 


junior college to be organized in the 
United States, which is still in ex- 
istence, is the one operated in con- PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


nection with the township high oo . 
school at Joliet, Illinois. It was es- The first public junior college in 
tablished in 1902. the state was established at Mason 


City in 1918. In Table I it will be 


* Credits accepted by validation only. 


The reasons most commonly 
given for establishing public junior 
colleges in Iowa are three in num- aoe 5 
ber: (1) It permits students to re- PuBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES IN Iowa, 





main at home and attend college, 1930-31 
: : ‘ Date HS. 
thus extending parental influence an Com th to 
two years; (2) A student may get lished ment 
one or two years of college work in 1. Albia.......... Monroe 1927 425 
connection with the high school at 2: Bloomfield ....Davis 1928 308 
3 Di THOM kc scnscus Boone 1927 715 
a very moderate cost; in some cases _«, Britt .......... Hancock 1927 171 
students are able to stay at home, 5. Burlington ....Des Moines 1920 1017 
6. Centerville ....Appanoose 1930 962 
attend college one half-day, and = = ciarion ........ Wright 1929 305 
work the other half-day, thus earn- _ 8. Chariton ....... Lucas 1927 470 
ing tuition to college; (3) It brings ©. Ciaran ....es- Page 1923 425 
‘ , 10. Creston ........ Union 1926 972 
more business to the community. 11. Eagle Grove.... Wright 1928 = «-385——i 
12. Harthem ....... Madison 1928 129 
13. Eiiead@er ....es- Clayton 1929 95 
PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN IOWA — 44° Emmetsburg ...Palo Alto 1930216 
15. Estherville ....Emmet 1924 387 


There are at present twelve jun- 46. Fort Dodge .... Webster 1922 1009 


ior colleges in Iowa which are pri- 17. Independence ..Buchanan 1928 —235 
18. Iowa Falls ..... Hardin 1929 359 


vately managed. The names and 19. Manchester ....Delaware 1929 339 

locations of these institutions are: 20. Maquoketa ....Jackson 1927 260 

21. Mason City..... Cerro Gordo 1918 1176 

Name Location 22. Marshalltown .. Marshall 1927 863 

*Aquinas Junior College....... Davenport 23. Muscatine ..... Muscatine 1929 708 

Graceland College ............ Lamoni 24. Osceola ....... Clarke 1927 309 

*Grand View College.......... Des Moines 25. Red Oak ...... Montgomery 1922 468 

BG. BROOM cesses. O’Brien 1926 727 

i. DS skeeeoel Cedar 1927 226 

* Supervisor of Public Junior Colleges, 4 aan, — 1927. 5 

State Department of Public Instruction. 29, Waukon ....... Allamakee 1923 263 
Des Moines, Iowa. 30. Webster City...Hamilton 1926 “443 of 
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noted that the year 1927 has been 
the high point in the establishment 
of public junior colieges in the state 
of Iowa. Nine were established in 
that year. Table I gives the county 
in which located, date of establish- 
ment, and enrollment of the local 
high school. 

During the past school year, 
1929 —30, there were twenty-eight 
public junior colleges operating in 
Iowa. In 1930-31 two new schools, 
Centerville and Emmetsburg, were 
added to the list, making forty-two 
junior colleges in all, public and 
private, now existing in the state of 


Iowa. 


ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment data for a three-year 
period for the twenty-eight public 
junior colleges existing last year, as 
given in Table II, show an increase 


TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT IN IowA PuBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES FOR THE YEARS 1927-28 





TO 1929-30 

Junior Popula- 

College tion 1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 
PE ti wages 5,067 66 49 23 
Bloomfield ... 2,375 25 28 me 
ee 14,000 52 54 65 
ee 1,800 33 21 21 
Burlington ...27,000 102 95 85 
Chariton ..... 5,200 37 37 30 
Clarinda ..... 4,683 91 55 65 
Clarion ...... 3,000 15 wes “an 
Creston ...... 10,000 104 92 110 
Eagle Grove.. 4,433 40 54 
Earlham ..... 1,000 43 19 
Elkader ...... 1,350 28 —— 7 
Estherville ... 5,200 68 50 58 
Fort Dodge. . .21,248 112 108 95 
Independence . 3,683 19 22 
Iowa Falls ... 4,350 48 
Manchester ... 3,500 14 ‘enn sand 
Maquoketa ... 3,776 52 49 35 
Marshalltown 16,500 44 44 43 
Mason City ...26,000 138 109 115 
Muscatine ....18,400 49 wa 


7/7 

Junior Popula- 

College tion 1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 
Osceola ...... 3,000 30 28 #442 
Red Oak ..... 5,760 47 37 54 
Sheldon ..... 3,500 53 40 52 
TE 2% 0%%0' 4,000 14 33 21 
Washington .. 4,697 60 15 20 
Waukon ..... 3,000 37 39 41 
Webster City.. 7,000 43 42 43 

 Wkeekexededaa 1464 1120 1018 


in the past three years. The in- 
crease in 1928-29 was an increase 
of 102 over the preceding year, or 
9 per cent, while the increase for 
1929-30 over 1928-29 was 344, or 
30 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The distribution of the public and 
private junior colleges throughout 
lowa and also of the independent 
colleges may be noted on the accom- 
panying map (p. 178). This map 
shows more colleges of all types to 
be located in the eastern portion of 
the state. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The standardization of the pub- 
lic junior colleges of the state was 
begun in 1918.1 This was made 
necessary because of confusion aris- 
ing among state educational insti- 
tutions from the lack of definiteness 
and uniformity in receiving stu- 
dents from unaccredited colleges. 
In July 1918, the Iowa State Board 
of Education adopted the following 
joint recommendation of President 
Jessup of the University of Iowa, 


1 Intercollegiate Standing Committee, 
Codified by C. S. Cory, Secretary. 
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President Pearson of the State Ag- ADMINISTRATION 
ricultural College, and President 

Seerley of the State Teachers Col- When the General Assembly met 
lege: in 1927, the authority to administer, 


The Presidents of the Iowa State the public junior colleges was 
Educational Institutions recommend placed in the hands of the State Sy. 
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Map of Iowa, showing location of standard colleges and junior colleges in 
the state, 1930-1931. 


that the State Board of Education au- perintendent of Public Instruction. 
thorize an Intercollegiate Standing The law so authorizing reads: 
Committee to determine a uniform 4267b-1. Junior College. The board, 
policy of admission and advanced upon approval of the state superin- 
standing of students who come to these tendent of public instruction, and 
institutions from other colleges; that when duly authorized by the voters, 
said Committee be composed of the shall have power to establish and 
registrar and one faculty member of maintain in each district one or more 
each educational institution to be ap- schools of higher order than an ap- 
pointed by the presidents; and that the proved four-year high-school course. 
report of said standing committee be Said schools of higher order shall be 
submitted to the governing faculties, known as public junior colleges and | 
and when approved by any two of may include courses of study covering 
these, it shall constitute the policy of one or two years of work in advance 
said institutions until modified by a_ of that offered by an accredited four- 
subsequent report of said Committee. year high school. The state superin- 
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tendent of public instruction shall pre- 
pare and publish from time to time 
standards for junior colleges, provide 
adequate inspection for junior colleges, 
and recommend for accrediting such 
courses of study offered by junior col- 
leges as may meet the standards de- 


termined. 
STANDARDIZATION 


During the past four years the 
Department of Public Instruction 
and the Intercollegiate Standing 
Committee have co-operated in pre- 
scribing standards and in inspect- 
ing and accrediting the public jun- 
ior colleges. The standards to be 
met, as adopted by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and by 
the Intercollegiate Standing Com- 
mittee of the State Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Iowa, are as 
follows: 


Introduction.—An institution offer- 
ing only two years of college work 
should be designated as a junior col- 
lege. The location of a junior college 
should be such as to warrant expecta- 
tion of an adequate enrollment and a 
proper development of the institution. 

Admission requirements.—Not less 
than fifteen units of standard second- 
ary credit shall be required for un- 
conditional admission to a junior col- 
lege. The minimum number of units 
for conditional admission shall be 
fourteen. Entrance conditions should 
be removed during the first year and 
an entering student should be required 
to register at once for work necessary 
to satisfy entrance requirements. The 
student’s registration, including work 
necessary to meet entrance require- 
ments, shall not be in excess of what 
is permitted by the regulations pertain- 
ing to the student load. 

Work offered—A junior college 
should provide college courses in at 
least the following fields: English, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, physical 
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or natural science, and social science. 
The number and character of these 
courses should be such as to provide 
proper preparation for subsequent col- 
lege work. 

Faculty.—The administrative head 
of a junior college and the instructors 
in academic subjects (English, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, physical 
and natural science, and social sci- 
ence) must each have a Bachelor’s 
degree from a standard institution and 
should have completed, in addition, at 
least one year of standard graduate 
work. An instructor in an academic 
subject who was appointed before a 
Master’s degree was required for the 
teaching of academic subjects and who 
does not yet have a Master’s degree 
must spend at least six weeks of each 
summer vacation at a recognized grad- 
uate school in satisfying requirements 
for a graduate major or a graduate 
minor. All new administrative heads 
and all new instructors in academic 
subjects must have Master’s degrees 
from a recognized graduate school. 

In addition to a Bachelor’s degree 
from a standard institution, an instruc- 
tor in physical training must meet at 
least the requirements fixed by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for this work in normal training 
high schools, and an instructor in me- 
chanical drawing must have earned 
sufficient credit to meet the require- 
ments in mechanical drawing for a 
standard degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. An instructor in music or in 
art must have a Bachelor’s degree, or 
equivalent, representing specialization 
in music or in art, and must have had 
in addition at least a year of advanced 
work in the particular branches taught 
by the instructor. 

The teaching of instructors in aca- 
demic subjects shall be confined in 
each case to the graduate major and to 
the graduate minor or minors, prefer- 
ably to the graduate major. 

The maximum load of an instructor 
shall be fifteen to eighteen periods of 
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junior college teaching per week, or 
twenty periods of junior college and 
high-school teaching, or an equivalent 
amount of work in classroom instruc- 


tion, administrative duties, and extra-. 


curricular supervision combined. 

Enrollment.—A junior college in its 
earlier years should have a minimum 
of 25 students in the first year and 50 
students in the two years, the ideal 
minimum of the fully developed jun- 
ior college being from 150 to 200 stu- 
dents. 

Standards of work.—The work of 
any course in a junior college should 
be equivalent in quantity and quality 
to the work of a similar freshman or 
sophomore course in a standard col- 
lege. The regular credit work of a 
student shall be fifteen hours per week, 
one additional hour being allowed if 
desired. Except in the last semester 
before graduation, extra work should 
be permitted only in case of superior 
scholarship and in no case should a 
student be permitted to register for 
more than twenty hours of credit work 
per week. The length of the recitation 
period and the number of laboratory 
hours counted as one class hour should 
be in harmony with the practice of 
standard colleges. 

Library and other equipment.—The 
library should be properly catalogued 
and should be under the charge of a 
competent librarian. The library and 
laboratory facilities should be ade- 
quate for the courses offered. A prop- 
erly equipped study room should be 
provided for the exclusive use of jun- 
ior college students. 

Miscellaneous. — When a secondary 
school is connected with a junior col- 
lege, the secondary school must be 
accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation, if the junior college is to 
be approved. This standard shall ap- 
ply to any Iowa junior college begin- 
ning work after September 1, 1930, and 
to all Iowa junior colleges after Sep- 
tember 1, 1932. 

The location, buildings, and equip- 
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ment of a junior college should be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions. 
The academic year shall not be 
shorter than the academic year of 
standard colleges. 
The system of records should show 


clearly the secondary and college 


credit of each student. Original ere. 
dentials brought from another instity- 
tion should be retained by the junior 
college. 

Junior college credit earned in night 
school classes and Saturday classes or 
by correspondence or other forms of 
extension work may not be used in 
meeting requirements for a degree 
from a state institution of higher learn- 
ing. 

Not more than one-half of the colle- 
giate requirements for a degree from 
a State institution of higher learning 
may be satisfied by credit earned in a 
junior college. When the combined 
credit earned in a junior college and 
in any other institution of collegiate 
rank is sufficient to satisfy one-half of 
the collegiate requirements for a de- 
gree from a State institution of higher 
learning, further credit toward a de- 
gree may not be earned in a junior 
college. 

A minimum of sixty semester-hours 
shall be required for graduation from 
a junior college. 

The diploma granted for completion 
of a junior college curriculum shall 
not be called a degree. 


TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS 


The requirements in the academic 
training of instructors have been 
increased from work toward a Mas- 
ter’s degree to the requirement of 
a Master’s degree, and also to the 
teaching in the major and minor 
subject. Of the 178 junior college 
instructors teaching in the junior 
colleges during the year 1929-30, 
148 had Master’s degrees and 30 
had B.A. or B.S. degrees. Eighteen 
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of the 30 with B.A. or B.S. degrees 
are reported as teaching special sub- 
jects, such as music, art, speech, 
and drawing. All instructors in the 
public junior colleges who do not 
have the Master’s degree are work- 
ing toward this degree by summer 
work. 

The training of public junior col- 
lege instructors in comparison with 
the training of instructors in other 
colleges reporting may be noted in 
Table III.? 


TABLE III 


TRAINING OF IOWA COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
TORS AS REPORTED FOR YEAR 





1929-1930 
Num- Num- Degree 
ber of ber of B.A. 
Col- Instruc- Ph.D. M.A. or 
leges tors B.S. 
Public junior col- 
BE ssacvennes 28 178 0 148 #830 


Approved  two- 

year junior col- 

leges reported... 6 42 2 30 8610 
Three-year pri- 

vate colleges re- 

wertes .ccccces 2 30 4 15 10 
Four-year inde- 

pendent colleges 

reported ...... 5 77 3 42 32 


SALARIES 


Salaries of instructors with Mas- 
ter’s degrees in the public junior 
colleges for the year 1929-30 ranged 
from $1,600 to $3,000 for men and 
from $1,400 to $3,080 for women. 
The median salary for fifty-four 
men was $2,075 and for ninety-four 
women, $1,727. 


TEACHING LOAD OF INSTRUCTORS 


All but 32 of the 148 public junior 
college instructors with regular aca- 
demic work carry some high-school 


2 Only the smaller independent colleges 
report to the committee. 


work in connection with their col- 
lege teaching, the range in total 
teaching load in hours per week 
being from one to twenty-seven with 
a median of eight. The median 
number of hours devoted to high- 
school instruction is ten. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The public junior colleges of the 
state are administered locally by 
the superintendent of the school, 
the high-school principal, or by an 
administrative dean who gives part 
of his time to teaching. In 1929-30, 
ten of the twenty-eight public jun- 
ior colleges of Iowa were adminis- 
tered by the superintendent of the 
school, the high-school principal, or 
by an administrative dean who 
gives part of his time to teaching. 


COSTS 


Under the law tuition must be 
charged in the public junior college. 
In the greater number of colleges 
the tuition has become established 
at $100 per year. In some of these 
schools, however, tuition has been 
raised to $130 per year, while in 
others it is set at $90 per year. Table 
[V shows the tuition charges in the 
Iowa public junior colleges. 


TABLE IV 


TUITION IN THE PuBLIic JUNIOR 
COLLEGES OF IOWA 


Number Tuition 
of per 
Schools Year 

re $130.00 

aia. a cae ah siti ‘0h ade cial 125.00 

tt isenceee dened aaa 120.00 

OP Vc pak ae 108.00 

Sth ddcoddeuk secre eek 100.00 

OD 0600040d500000n0e0u"s 95.00 

» ee ee eee 90.00 


Some communities seem to estab- 
lish junior colleges with the idea 
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that there will be little if any ad- 
ditional cost. It is usually found, 
however, that the necessary equip- 
ment for college use, and higher 
salaried instructors, are more ex- 
pensive than enticipated. All costs 
not met by tuition charges must be 
met by public taxation. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Present tendencies indicate that 
additional public junior colleges 
may be expected to be established, 
especially in the western part of 
Iowa. Note on the map the lack of 
educational institutions in this por- 
tion of the state. It seems quite pos- 
sible that some of the smaller towns 
will give up their junior colleges 
because of lack of students and 
because of the financial burden. 
Cresco gave up its junior college at 
the beginning of the school year 
1929-30, and several others have 
considered taking this step. 

In communities where the public 
junior college is prospering there is 
coming to be a demand for more 
than the present narrow academic 
course. A desire is developing for a 
course in teacher-training and in 
some cases for vocational education. 
During the past year the public jun- 
ior colleges at Burlington, Creston, 
Maquoketa, and Iowa Falls have 
won approval for offering a normal 
training course, and student from 
these schools have received certifi- 
cate recognition. The school at 
Iowa Falls has also introduced work 
in vocational training. 

If we may accept the prophecy 
of Dr. L. V. Koos as to the future 
of the public junior college, it will 
be necessary for us to anticipate 
that this institution will have much 
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to do with hastening the elevatiop 
of standards of teacher preparation 
to the strictly professional level, 
that to a certain extent the public 
high school may be expected to re. 
peat itself in the public junior ¢o}. 
lege, and that the junior College 





plan will be incorporated in the | 


reorganization of the secondary 
schools, the university, and other 
institutions of higher learning. 





UNIVERSITY LABORATORY 


The junior college stands at the 
beginning of its career. The scope 
of the work which will finally be 
included in this unit of the educa- 
tional system is not clear. However, 
it appears probable that the junior 
college of the future, in many cases, 
will include a program of three or 
four years’ duration instead of a 





two-year program as is now found | 
in most of these institutions. In | 
the reorganized university the jun- | 


ior college may or may not he re- 
tained as a part of the organization, 
If it is retained, it is likely to be 
continued for much the same pur- 
pose that university high schools 
have been retained: as a part of the 
laboratory school for the training 


of teachers. Such a proposal has al- 


ready been made at one of the larger 
universities. — F. W. REEVEs, in 
“The Liberal-Arts College,” Journal 
of Higher Education, October 1930. 





The junior college is no longer an 
experiment, and is in no danger of 
being harmed by the criticism of 
scholastic specialists, and no uni- 
versity can be harmed by the junr- 
ior college movement.—Journal of 
Education. 


3L. V. Koos, The Junior College Move- 
ment, pp. 260-263. 
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Foreign Language Situation at Sacramento 


LEANDRE PAVID* 


The growth of the Sacramento 
Junior College is reflected in the 
ever-increasing popularity and en- 
rollment of the classes in foreign 
languages. This has necessitated 
within the past year the organiza- 
tion of new courses and the in- 
crease of the personnel. There are 
now regularly offered three years 
of French, Spanish, and Latin; two 
years of German; one of Italian; 
and elementary Greek and Russian 
when the demand is _ sufficient. 
These courses are closely patterned 
in nomenclature, content, credit 
value, and method after the corre- 
sponding offerings of the University 
of California. 

Our greatest problem is to make 
our courses conform to the needs 
and capacities of our students, for, 
as time goes on, they are composed 
of a larger and larger proportion of 
non-accredited high - school gradu- 
ates. 

The work being done along the 
lines of curriculum revision in the 
Sacramento City Schools has led to 
numerous meetings of the foreign- 
language teachers from the various 
units of the system. The resultant 
exchange of ideas has been of bene- 
fit to all concerned. They have been 
led to discuss and formulate their 
objectives, to inquire into the effec- 
tiveness of their methods, and to 
take stock of themselves. They 
have, as a result, arrived at a mu- 
tual understanding which will make 


* Instructor in French, Sacramento Jun- 
lor College, California. 


for unity of purpose and better co- 
ordination. 

The Committee on the Correla- 
tion of Foreign Languages in the 
Schools of Sacramento, under the 
guidance of President J. B. Lillard 
of the Junior College, has recom- 
mended in its report the following 
general objectives. The writer will 
use them, in conjunction with a list 
of suggested objectives which can- 
not be included here, as a basis for 
his discussion. 


That content, method of teaching, 
and texts be uniform wherever 
possible; 

That there be proper supervision, 
enabling instructors to keep in 
touch both by consulting with 
Supervisor and by frequent con- 
ferences with one another; 

That there be differentiation of 
classes, so that each child may 
have a fair chance, and that 
achievement tests be given as the 
best way of accomplishing this; 

That students should be dissuaded 
from taking foreign language by 
the end of the orientation course 
if they do not show ordinary abil- 
ity in language work; 

That class enrollments be limited to 
twenty-five, especially in begin- 
ning language; 

That following the _ orientation 
course a résumé of elementary 
grammar in English be given be- 
fore the foreign language work is 
begun. However, if the eighth 
and ninth years are used to com- 
plete the beginning foreign lan- 
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guage, the résumé may be incor- 
porated with the foreign language 
course; 

That students intending to continue 
foreign language in college be 
advised to take four years if pos- 
sible, or a minimum of three 
years in high school; otherwise 
they will find themselves seri- 
ously handicapped in meeting 
college requirements, especially 
in the upper division. 


Uniformity of content, method, 
and credit value is of unquestion- 
able importance in_ eliminating 
wasteful overlappings when the stu- 
dent continues a language after 
progressing from one school unit to 
the next. The additional uniformity 
of texts is clearly of value among 
sections of any given language 
course within a school unit. Under 
the present system, however, it is 
doubtful whether one method might 
be used advantageously in the jun- 
ior high school, the senior high 
school, and the junior college. The 
latter, using university standards, 
caters to university requirements. 
This means a rapid, exacting, quasi- 
grammatical method. There is little 
time in class for stimulating digres- 
sions on the life, customs, and his- 
tory of the people whose language 
is being studied. Neither is there 
supervised study, nor has the aver- 
age student sufficient time, with his 
intensive program and efforts to- 
ward self-support, to participate 
in extra-curricular work of much 
value. 

The university is conservative. It 
has always insisted (and so will 
doubtless continue to do so) on em- 
phasizing in the lower division the 
grammatical and syntactical side of 
a foreign language. The great ma- 
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jority of the students who are ey. 
posed to a language never get be. 
yond this phase. They care not 
fig for this technical knowledge, nor 
will they ever have occasion to put 
it to use unless they happen to be 
preparing themselves for the teach. 
ing of this subject. The average he. 
ginner could not for the life of him 
tell the difference between an ip. 
finitive and a bunion plaster, and, 
at the mention of “parts of speech,” 
he very likely visualizes a wagging 
tongue and flashing teeth. Who 
cares whether the past participle 
agrees or not? 

We believe that ability to read a 
foreign language with a fair amount 
of facility and comprehension is the 
specific objective of the greatest | 
practical value to the greatest nun- 
ber, and that it need not be reached 
necessarily by means of grammati- 
cal gymnastics. We do not learn 
our own idiom that way, yet we 
manage to struggle along—yes, even 
to command positions of respect. | 
In this day of ready transportation | 
and widespread library facilities, it | 
is an easy matter for anyone to ex- | 
ercise a reading knowledge with 
profit and enjoyment. Ability to 
understand the spoken tongue rea- | 
sonably well will be of increasing | 
value with further development of 
the radio and the talking picture. 
In spite of the present vogue for | 
foreign travel, fluency of speech is | 
in general not so essential, but it | 
does tend to arouse enthusiasm and | 
develop the pronunciation. | 

Now we of the foreign language 
department have been studying | 
with interest the system instituted | 
at the Junior College of the Uni | 
versity of Chicago. We believe it to | 
be a step in the right direction, and | 
hope to adopt a somewhat similar | 
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scheme aS SOON as possible. Let us 
teach our beginners to read by re- 
peated contact with text containing 
an increasing number of words of 
high frequency, welding them to- 
gether by means of “recognitional” 
grammar. On apprend a lire en 
lisant. Let us not attach so much 
importance to the students’ per- 
functory conjugation and declen- 
sion of foreign words— some of 
those forms occur but rarely, oth- 
ers make no sense. For example, 
what is the value of drilling on such 
forms as je mourus, tu mourus, 
and of declining such a phrase as 
der langere Schwanz meines besse- 
ren Elefanten? 

Let us work for a reasonably good 
pronunciation, giving the students 
ample opportunity to hear and 
speak the idiom. We propose to use 
in the near future both the phono- 
graph and the dictaphone. The for- 
mer will help materially to develop 


not only pronunciation, but also ap- 


preciation of foreign culture; the 
latter will make possible accurate, 
individual, oral tests which will en- 
able the instructor to show each stu- 
dent clearly his weaknesses and his 
progress. Surely pronunciation is 
of enough importance to be taken 
into consideration when the in- 
structor is determining semester 
grades. 

Since we find so little time in 
class to touch upon foreign civiliza- 
tions, their characteristics, their 
shortcomings, their virtues, and 
our indebtedness to them, why not 
organize prescribed lecture courses, 
conducted in English, to fill the 
need? They might well be given by 
members of the foreign language de- 
partment and designed to yield two 
or three units of credit for a semes- 
ter’s work. 


The junior college might well 
leave the study of formal, intensive 
grammar to the fourth semester, 
thus enabling the student in the 
first three semesters of any given 
language to acquire (with the ac- 
companying lecture course) a total 
of fifteen or sixteen units. This 
would fulfill the minimum require- 
ment of the Colleges of Letters and 
Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia and at Stanford University. 

The matter of differentiation is 
a difficult one. We tried it at this 
institution, dividing the beginners 
in French, German, and Spanish 
into two groups. The basis of di- 
vision was largely the results of a 
language aptitude examination ad- 
ministered at the beginning of the 
semester. We are not agreed, how- 
ever, as to the benefits of this sys- 
tem after a trial of three semesters, 
and it has been abandoned for the 
time being at least. Enrollment at 
the junior college does not yet 
warrant classification into the rec- 
ommended X, Y, and Z groups. 
The Committee on Differentiation 
has drawn up certain tentative prin- 
ciples, among which is the sugges- 
tion that “differentiation at the jun- 
ior college should be differentation 
within the classroom primarily.” Is 
this really differentiation? In a 
given class, the instructor must, in 
fairness to all and to avoid endless 
complications, adopt a single stand- 
ard in evaluating ability. 

Psychologists tell us that lan- 
guage ability is simply a matter of 
general intelligence. If this be so, 
then the average student, especially 
at the junior college, should be 
quite capable of learning a foreign 
tongue, all the more so with the 
additional burden of conventional 
grammar removed from the be- 
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ginning, and with differentiation 
worked out successfully. There 
should then be no reason for dis- 
suading any student from taking 
the subject under discussion. 

The suggestion that classes, es- 
pecially beginning ones, be limited 
to twenty-five requires no defense. 
Unfortunately, such matters as un- 
foreseen increase in enrollment and 
lack of funds are beyond our con- 
trol, preventing us frequently from 
realizing our ideal. 

The earlier a student may begin 
the study of a foreign language the 
better, and, if he be endowed with 
Sprachgefuhl, by all means advise 
him to take as much as possible of 
this subject in high school. One 
source of grief to both student and 
instructor is the fact that the for- 
mer so often comes to college with 
a lapse of one or two years in his 
language experience, and then ex- 
pects to take up where he left off. 
Such a situation is a great handi- 
cap. It should be eliminated when- 
ever possible by proper counseling 
in the high school. 

The writer makes no claim of 
originality; on the other hand, he 
is greatly indebted to his colleagues 
for numerous suggestions. He real- 
izes full well, too, that the present 
article is far from exhaustive, and 
that some important points have 
not been touched upon. It is his 
modest hope, however, that it may 
bring about further’ discussion, 
which will help to solve the prob- 
lems that confront every teacher of 
foreign languages who is not yet 
too completely fossilized to realize 
them. 





The junior college meets a condi- 
tion which makes theorizing unim- 
portant.—Journal of Education. 
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PROPHET OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The distinctive service rendereq 
by the president of Averett College 
is summarized in an editorial fron 
the Danville (Virginia) Register: 

The history of Averett College since | 
Dr. J. W. Cammack assumed its presi. | 
dency in 1927 has been one of increas. | 
ing growth and prestige. He has raiseq | 
the standards of the college, he has | 
increased its enrollment, he has ge. | 
cured for it a new music and science 
building, and is now well on the way 
toward securing for Averett that most 
essential of requirements for the mod. 
ern college, an adequate endowment 
fund. The material growth of Averett | 
under Dr. Cammack’s administration 
would not have been possible, of © 
course, had he not possessed the vision 
to see the importance of the réle that | 
the junior college is playing in higher 
education today. Dr. Cammack ha; | 
not only visualized with sureness and | 
practicality the réle that Averett must | 
play, but he has had the qualities of 
leadership to inspire the alumnae of 
the college with the vision also. In 
the endowment campaign he con. | 
ducted for the college two years ago, | 
Dr. Cammack succeeded in making | 
Danville, too, realize that the day of 
specialization in higher education has | 
brought Averett and the junior colleges | 
of high standards everywhere to their 
day of opportunity. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT AS POET 


Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, presi- | 
dent of The LeMaster Institute, As- | 
bury Park, New Jersey, has had one | 
of his poems entitled “The Two | 
Guests,” included in the 1930 Book- | 
fellow Anthology, published last 
month by the Order of Bookfellows. 
Dr. Steinhaeuser has been writing | 
for educational and literary periodi- 
cals for some years, and is at pres 
ent engaged in re-editing a number 
of his poems for publication in book 
form. 
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Legal Status of Junior College Instructors 


JOHN T. 


Fortunately, the leaders of the 
junior college movement have rec- 
ognized from the very beginning the 
importance of the teaching problem. 
More recent developments indicate 
that the new institution may have 
created teaching problems peculiar 
to itself. First and foremost, it is 
possible that the junior college will 
have a student body far more heter- 
ogeneous as to ability, aims, and 
needs than that enrolled in a regu- 
lar four-year college or university. 
It evidently cannot apply the sys- 
tem of exclusion practiced in higher 
institutions. It has as a major ob- 
jective the enrollment of many who 
would not have the opportunity to 
attend college elsewhere. For these 
and other reasons, it appears that 
the instructor, heretofore some- 
times neglected because of the im- 
mediate concern with details of or- 
ganization and administration, must 
receive more and more attention. 

Considered as a group, instruc- 
tors in junior colleges have had far 
less training than the standards of 
state and regional accrediting agen- 
cies specify. Obviously, the better- 
ment of the situation must await 
perfection of the regulatory agen- 
cies. The first step is, no doubt, an 
investigation of the agencies func- 


* Assistant Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Utah. A paper by 
the same author dealing with the social, 
economic, and professional status of the 
junior college instructor was published 
in the Junior College Journal for Decem- 
ber 1930. 


WAHLQUIST* 


tioning in the field and an analysis 
of their methods. 

The present article is a sum- 
mary of an investigation of material 
obtained by sending questionnaires 
to the principal state school offi- 
cials, asking for statutes, standards, 
certification requirements, etc., and 
to the secretaries of national and 
regional accrediting agencies, seek- 
ing information regarding recent 
changes in standards. 


PRACTICES WITHIN THE STATES 


There are at least three distinct 
methods by which the state may 
legally control the junior college 
teaching personnel. First, the state, 
through a duly commissioned body, 
may issue certificates directly to the 
individuals desirous of entering the 
teaching profession at this level. 

Second, the state may designate 
certain bodies to formulate stand- 
ards. A standard may be defined 
as that which is established by au- 
thority as a rule for measuring. 

Third, although certificates and 
standards depend upon statutes for 
authority, a state may see fit to leg- 
islate specifically concerning the 
junior college instructor. A specific 
statute may be thought of as one 
enacted directly by the legislature, 
and not as one enacted through an 
agency or board by the authority of 
the legislature. 

As a matter of fact, combinations 
of two or more methods are very 
common. For instance, the state 
may certificate the individual in- 
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structor and establish and maintain 
standards concerning the institu- 
tion employing him. 

A total of twenty-seven states 
have no provisions whatever re- 
garding the teaching personnel of 
the junior college — Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. Four of these do 
not have junior colleges—Nevada, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming. Thus, a total of twenty-three 
states assume no responsibility re- 
garding the teaching personnel of 
the junior colleges within the state 
boundaries. Many of the schools 
are, admittedly, private institutions. 

Seven states, which do not issue 
certificates to junior college instruc- 
tors or legislate concerning them, 
maintain standards through the me- 
dium of state boards of education— 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
and Virginia. Wyoming is in the 
process of adopting standards. 

Kansas, Michigan, and Missis- 
sippi may be said to certificate jun- 
ior college instructors, to legislate 
concerning them, and to maintain 
standards on the subject. Minne- 
sota issues certificates and has leg- 
islation on the subject. Iowa may 
be said to certificate and to main- 
tain standards. The remaining 
states report certification of junior 
college instructors, although this is 
capable of several interpretations. 

It is evident that the junior col- 
lege instructor has not received the 
attention which he merits. Only 
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fourteen states issue junior college 
certificates — and California alone 
issues the certificate on wholly sat- 
isfactory terms; eleven states main- 
tain standards; only four have spe. 
cific statutes concerning the matter. 
Furthermore, as indicated, there js 
considerable overlapping. The ma- 
jority of the states disregard the 
junior college instructor, probably 
relying upon the work of interstate 
agencies. 

Haggerty,’ in 1928, reported no 
requirements in four states reported 
in 1930 as having more or less defi- 
nite requirements, namely, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and 
New Mexico. He was interested in 
standards set by specific agencies, 
At present, albeit indirectly, several 
institutions in either Michigan or 
Nebraska may legally certificate 
junior college teachers. Since 1928 
New Hampshire and New Mexico 
have established standards. Arkan- 
sas and Idaho, listed with standards 
established by state boards of edu- 
cation, make no such claim in 1930, 
Maryland has new standards, Min- 
nesota has new statutes, and Mis- 
sissippi has new standards and new 
statutes, although it issues certifi- 
cates to junior college instructors 
on the basis of the A.B. degree, 
including certain prescribed profes- 
sional subjects, rather than _ the 
M.A. degree as reported by Haggerty. 


REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


In general the standards of the 
recognized accrediting agencies 
stand as published in the recent of- 


1M. E. Haggerty, “Faculty Qualifica- 
tions for Junior Colleges,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (December, 1928), 
III, 305-309. 
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ficial summary? and in the compar- 
ative study sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.° 

No change is indicated in the 
standards of the American Council 
on Education, accepted by the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland and the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, which continue to require 
the Baccalaureate degree, one year 
of recognized graduate work, and 
efficiency in teaching. This organi- 
zation is not an accrediting agency. 

The American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, with a membership 
composed of junior colleges recog- 
nized by reputable accrediting agen- 
cies, modified the published stand- 
ards in their meeting at Atlantic 
City, November 20, 1929. The 
phrase which follows was stricken 
from standard No. 7: “Efficiency of 
teaching, as well as training, both 
general and specific in the subject 
being taught, shall be taken into ac- 
count.” This made the requirement 
wholly scholastic, one year of grad- 
uate work. In the writer’s opinion, 
this was a mistake. 

No changes in this respect are 
reported by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools or the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 

Application of such standards ac- 
credits the institution rather than 
the individual teacher. Most of the 
Studies of standards reflect this 


2United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 7, 1929. 

8 W. A. Cook, “A Comparative Study of 
Standardizing Agencies,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (December, 1929), 
IV, 371-455. 


spirit. Whitney, for example, lists 
four tentative standards for Colo- 
rado regarding the “faculty” as a 
whole, rather than the individual 
instructor. 

At the present time, some have 
gone so far as to say that the ac- 
crediting agencies are having a 
deadening effect on the institutions 
which they standardize. It is a fact 
that many of the standards, pos- 
sibly too many, deal with the ex- 
ternals of education. Being arbi- 
trary, they are unfair in many situ- 
ations. Nevertheless, they are born 
of experience and in the absence of 
scientific investigations are the best 
we have. Until it can be demon- 
strated that the teachers unable to 
meet standards can teach as well as 
those qualifying, there should be an 
earnest attempt at enforcement. 


INADEQUACY OF REGULATING AGENCIES 


Chief reliance for the regulation 
of the junior college teaching per- 
sonnel has been placed upon stand- 
ards of state and regional accredit- 
ing agencies. Standards have not 
been rigidly enforced. A good share 
of these irregularities is due, no 
doubt, to the youthfulness of the 
junior college movement. On the 
other hand, schools affiliated with 
the outstanding agency over a pe- 
riod of years do not adhere to the 
standards for faculty regulation. 
The obvious weakness is the ina- 
bility of the agency to detect cases 
of non-observance except by labori- 
ous study of reports or visitations, 
both of which are costly and time- 
consuming. The late discovery of 
violations makes for forbearance. 
Furthermore, infractions of rules 
by institutions call for probation 
rather than dismissal. 
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The standards are not inclusive 
enough. They reflect in spirit the 
college and university standards 
which presume that knowledge of 
subject-matter is the royal path to 
successful teaching. They fail to 
stipulate regarding the _ specific 
preparation and the subject actu- 
ally taught; they rely mainly on de- 
grees held. 

Up until the present there have 
been very few attempts to certificate 
junior college teachers as such. The 
notable exception is California. Else- 
where, when reliance is placed upon 
certification, the certificate com- 
monly accepted is the same as that 
granted the teacher in the regular 
high school. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Chief reliance must always be 
placed on the standards of regional 
agencies as far as private junior 
colleges are concerned. Until such 
time as the states certificate junior 
college teachers, these standards 
must also be relied upon for the 
regulation of the faculties of the 
public junior colleges. Accordingly, 
the standards should be so shaped 
that they insure the proficiency of 
the instructor in every subject 
taught. The standards must go be- 
yond the Master’s degree or equiva- 
lent, with inferred teaching success, 
and specify the relation of subject- 
matter studied to subject - matter 
taught, and should require profes- 
sional courses, including practice 
teaching. The administrative diffi- 
culties involved in checking the 
individual teacher’s’ preparation 
rather than checking the institu- 
tional reports may prohibit this 
procedure. Meanwhile, we might 
turn elsewhere to an agency which 
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can deal directly with the individua] 
instructor. 

Certifiation of the instructors ip 
the public junior college is highly 
desirable. The majority of the 
teachers have taught in public high 
schools and are inured to certifica- 
tion. Furthermore, the administroa- 
tive boards or commissions are at 
hand in the state school office, 
where certification may become 
mere routine. This procedure also 
affords the only sure check on the 
preparation in the specific subject- 
matter taught and on the profes- 
sional work completed. 


REASONABLE STANDARDS FOR 
INSTRUCTORS 


Standards based on the practices 
in vogue in the junior colleges 
throughout the country may have 
temporary value for the individual 
school on the lower end of the scale. 
When the junior college movement 
is realized and the institution some- 
what more nearly crystallized, it 
may be desirable to establish stand- 
ards after the manner of the teach- 
ers’ colleges. 

The standards of recognized state 
and regional accrediting agencies 
are not so far-reaching as could be 
desired. They reflect the _ older 
college standards, relying largely 
on degrees, ignoring professional 
courses, and neglecting teaching as- 
signment. 

At the present moment it would 
seem the height of wisdom to retain 
the usual standard specifying the 
Master’s degree or its equivalent, 
but to modify it in such manner as 
to prescribe professional courses, 
especially practice teaching, and to 
insure instruction in only the sub- 
jects of specialization in graduate 
study. 














Impressions of the Berkeley Convention 


“What were your most vivid and 
significant impressions of the junior 
college convention at Berkeley in 
November?” This question was put 
to all living past presidents of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and to some of the other out- 
standing leaders from all parts of 
the country. Their replies, repre- 
senting a wide variety of viewpoints 
from all classes of junior colleges, 
are given below. 


FROM PAST PRESIDENTS 


Ten years ago the uppermost thought 
in the minds of many of those identi- 
fied with the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges was, 
Will the interest abide? can the or- 
ganization be made of genuine value 
in the educational life of the nation? 
The answering of this question in the 
affirmative by the present vitality and 
achievement of the organization as re- 
corded in the Berkeley convention was 
the outstanding impression that I re- 
ceived from the meeting. Twenty-five 
years ago I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that the most significant move- 
ment in education in America in my 
day and time would be the college 
movement. The quarter of a century 
progress in this work has fully dem- 
onstrated that this impression was not 
amere dream. I have been and am in- 
terested in both preparatory and ter- 
minal courses. I think of all these 
things, however, in terms of the middle 
adolescent’s need for proper guidance 
through these emotional periods of his 
life. If the junior college can originate 
and preserve the genuine college spirit 
that has been the very soul of higher 
education in this country and make 
this spirit dominate in the lives of the 
multiplied thousands of boys and girls 
in the junior colleges it will, I think, 


have accomplished its greatest good. 
It is a school not only where boys and 
girls are to learn by doing, but where 
in a congenial atmosphere they may 
dream dreams and see visions. May 
the spirit of our organization furnish 
this inspiration for every such school 
in our land.—GerorGeE F. WINFIELD, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi (1921-22). 





In my judgment, the Berkeley ses- 
sion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was the best that has 
yet been held. The program and the 
discussions were kept on a high level 
and dealt with significant problems. 
The high-water mark of the session 
was the address of President Sproul at 
the dinner on Tuesday night when he 
pledged to the junior college men the 
co-operation of himself and of the fac- 
ulty of the University of California. 
Under the leadership of Berkeley, Stan- 
ford, and a wide-awake State Depart- 
ment, the secondary school men of 
California should begin at an early 
date to make contributions that will be 
significant not only in California but 
throughout the country—JAmMEs M. 
Woop, Columbia, Missouri (1922-24). 





To me the Association meeting at 
Berkeley presented a rare opportunity 
to renew friendships and to learn what 
these friends were thinking and doing 
in the solution of junior college prob- 
lems. It was a convention of outstand- 
ing addresses and activities. The 
report of the standards committee, 
formally accepted there, establishes 
standards so superior to those adopted 
at the time of our Memphis meeting 
that it is hardly recognizable as an 
effort to the same end. In all ways the 
work of the Association is meeting 
with gratifying success.—Louis_ E. 
PLUMMER, Fullerton, California (1924- 
25). 
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I have attended all but one of the 
meetings of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges since its organiza- 
tion in St. Louis in 1920, and to me 
the recent meeting held in Berkeley, 
California, was the most valuable. In 
the first place, it gave me the oppor- 
tunity of visiting California and get- 
ting better acquainted with the won- 
derful system of junior colleges in that 
great state. I expected much, but “the 
half was never told.” This feature 
alone was worth to me the trip across 
the continent. The manner in which 
California is pouring its money into 
education, especially into its more 
than thirty public junior colleges is 
marvelous to one from the conserva- 
tive East. The program was well 
planned and most helpful to the dele- 
gates present, representing more than 
twenty states. In my estimation this 
was the most outstanding meeting in 
the history of the organization.—H. G. 
NoFFSINGER, Bristol, Virginia (1925- 
26). 





It was my good fortune to attend 
the first meeting at which the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges was 
organized and every One since except 
one. The annual convention just closed 
indicated that the junior college move- 
ment has entered upon a steady stride 
of achievement. Practically all of the 
addresses were of solid worth and 
most of them based upon extensive 
data and research. The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges has become 
a working convention. Both practi- 
tioners and theorists in the field are 
entering a period of research with 
which the conventions of the Associa- 
tion will undoubtedly be rather com- 
pletely absorbed in the next few years. 
—LeEwis W. Situ, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia (1926-27). 





I have been very much interested in 
the growth and development of the 
work of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The major part of the 
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programs of the earlier meetings of the 
Association was devoted to such ques. 
tions as the recruiting of students, 
training and qualifications of faculty 
members, meeting requirements of ac. 
crediting agencies, etc. From year to 
year the programs have become more 
professional in content. The meeting 
at Berkeley, California, revealed that 
some of the most interesting and yal.- 
uable experiments in the field of 
higher education are being carried on 
by the junior college.—EpGar D., Leg, 
Columbia, Missouri (1927-28). 





I was thrilled with the very large 
attendance from so many states as wel] 
as the enthusiasm manifested by the 
educators of California. It was cer- 
tainly a source of inspiration to find 
so many of the junior college repre- 
sentatives in attendance, especially 
at this time when there is so great a 
cry of distress concerning finances 
throughout the country. To my mind 
this unusual attendance is indicative 
of the determination of the educators 
of the country to support the junior 
college movement with a zeal that will 
prove most effective. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the officers who 
prepared the program as well as those 
who took part. The program from be- 
ginning to end was a great source of 
inspiration and information. Particu- 
larly did I enjoy the friendly hospital- 
ity and association with the college 
men of California.—J. THomas Davis, 
Stephenville, Texas (March—December, 
1928). 





With a meeting-place that was ideal 
from the standpoint of exclusion of 
outside interests, those present were 
able to focus their attention on the pro- 
gram itself, and during the intermis- 
sions were constantly together ex- 
changing information mutually helpful. 
The program had meat for all in school 
administration. Peculiar problems 
were dealt with in an open-minded, 
frank way by the various speakers, 
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which, whether agreeable to all pres- 
ent or not, at least served to impress 
upon us the worth-while advantages 
of attacking these problems. The pres- 
ence of many visitors in the general 
field of education indicated the impor- 
tance of our movement. The challenge 
of the years ahead is to justify by con- 
tinued good works the advantages al- 
ready gained by the movement. Lil- 
lard’s presidency has been especially 
appreciated. Campbell, as secretary, 
gives continuity as well as valuable 
counsel to the work of the Association. 
—_JoHn W. Barton, Nashville, Ten- 


‘nessee (1928-29). 


OTHER NON-CALIFORNIA DELEGATES 


I have attended conventions for the 
past five years and I think the Berkeley 
convention was up to the standard of 
the previous ones if not superior.— 
Harry B. ANSTED, Wessington Springs 
Junior College, South Dakota. 





I found the meetings of the Associa- 
tion at Berkeley this year both inter- 
esting and highly profitable. The 
adoption of a set of standards to be 
used as a guide for junior colleges, 
both in prospect and in operation, 
marks a distinct forward step in the 
progress of the junior college move- 
ment. While these standards may not 
be directly applicable to the situation 
here in Idaho, where the only junior 
college is operated under the direct 
control of the State University, they 
will give us assistance in working out 
some of our problems and help us to 
forecast the probable trend of the fu- 
ture development of the movement in 
this state—E. J. BALDwin, Southern 
Branch University of Idaho, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 





The junior college has a_ bright 
future if this convention just past is at 
all indicative. Higher standards than 
ever before have been set and are be- 
ing attained by the leaders of junior 
college work. It was a privilege and 
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an inspiration to attend this meeting, 
and make the acquaintance of those 
who are giving their lives to the devel- 
opment of our educational program.— 
RuTH BARNARD, National Secretary Phi 
Theta Kappa, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





To me, there were three features 
outstanding at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, at 
Berkeley, California: First, a represen- 
tative attendance of leaders in the jun- 
ior college field; second, a program so 
carefully prepared as to cover all of 
the problems of major interest to jun- 
ior college administrators; and third, 
speakers on the program of outstand- 
ing ability, who had given sufficient 
thought to the subjects to be discussed 
to make what they had to say of very 
great interest to those who listened.— 
J. L. CREECH, Cumberland College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Kentucky. 





A program well planned and a 
convention efficiently directed were 
our first and last impressions of the 
Berkeley convention. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the secretary of our 
Association, for, in the last analysis, 
he it is who plans and directs it all. 
We do not forget that Doctor Lillard 
presided graciously and well, but he 
himself said, when complimented upon 
the manner in which he presided, “If 
well done, do not forget that I had an 
able assistant.” A happier selection 
could not have been made than was 
made in having Doctor Eells as the 
final speaker on the convention pro- 
gram. The subject chosen by him for 
consideration early caught the interest 
of all in attendance, but that early in- 
terest was not greater than that clearly 
manifest throughout the presentation 
of the paper. The clean-cut analysis of 
the subject and its logical development 
impressed all. This convention gave 
added proof that the junior college has 
come to be a very important feature 
of our educational system; one that 
will grow in value with the passing 
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years. Personally, we do not feel that 
it is either a “glorified high school, or 
the basement of the college or univer- 
sity.’”—F. S. MaGIiL., Penn Hall School 
for Girls, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 





In spite of the 200 delegates from 
twenty-two states, it was a California 
convention, with half the delegates 
from the weather-profit state, with a 
California program, presided over by 
a California cheerio, manned with 
California spellbinders, loaded with 
California educational fruits. It was a 
sunkist, pure brand, sweet, full-pack 
and first-class in every respect. This 
was exactly as it should be, for is not 
California the golden embodiment of 
American education, the father of the 
best brands of junior institutions, and 
the greatest mother of junior colleges, 
having at least fifty in her educational 
family, and a formidable array of pro- 
fessorial nurses committed to their 
proper bringing up? Yet, it might have 
been illuminating to the California 
delegates to have learned how the jun- 
ior movement is getting on in New 
England and Arkansas, and the man- 
ner of child it might be in other for- 
eign parts! President Sproul told us 
that the junior college is not a prep 
school, although its graduates are 
pounding the doors of the university 
professional schools, and Professor 
Eells told us that the junior college 
cannot possibly grow longer, and must 
be content to get fatter and fatter, even 
though it is only a neck in the educa- 
tional system.—TuHomas F. MARSHALL, 
Crescent College, Eureka Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 





My impressions of the recent con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges may be summarized 
in three sentences. First: It is wonder- 
ful to see representatives of so many 
divergent, individualistic, and experi- 
mental interests pulling together in a 
common cause. Second: The junior 
college movement will not eliminate 
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the four-year liberal arts college in oy, 
generation, but will develop rapidly 
and flexibly as a powerful adjunct of 
liberal education rather than as a syb. 
stitute for it. Third: The usefulness of 
the Association is greatly increased by 
the launching of the Junior College 
Journal as a depository for the results 
of the productive research inspired by 
the Association and the Journal.—o, A. 
TINGELSTAD, Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Washington. 





The annual convention of 1930 has 
formed an important part, I am sure, 
of the history of the junior college 
movement. As an index of progress, 
it is noteworthy; as a foundation for 
further advancement in the many 
phases of junior college work, it is in- 
valuable; and from the standpoint of 
thorough, clear-cut, and thought-pro- 
voking discussion, it is outstanding. To 
have attended such a convention, effi- 
ciently planned and organized by Pres- 
ident Lillard, Secretary Campbell, and 
their co-workers, in the delightful hos- 
pitality of California, was a real privi- 
lege.—G. H. VANDE BoGartT, Northern 
Montana School, Havre, Montana. 





I have attended all the meetings of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, save one. My own opinion 
is that the Berkeley meeting made a 
larger contribution to the study and 
understanding of some of the funda- 
mental junior college problems than 
has been made by any previous meet- 
ing.—S. J. VAUGHN, Colorado Woman's 
College, Denver, Colorado. 





The highest praise contains possibly 
some shades of qualification; however 
that may be my impressions and memn- 
ories of Berkeley, California, and the 
sessions of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges are most happy. All 
the extravagant tales I had heard about 
golden California were justified as our . 
train passed from snowy mid-winter 
in the Sierras down into the bright 
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summer of the Sacramento Valley, into 
the charm of beautiful Berkeley and 
the Bay and city of San Francisco 
spread out beneath perfect skies. The 
hospitality of our Western friends 
seemed as spontaneous and consider- 
ate as anyone could have wished. We 
men from the East, wise or otherwise, 
were made to feel that at every turn 
we were among kinsmen of the mind 
and heart. 

The Association has now in one 
respect justified its implied claim to 
be a national organization, for it has 
met in the mid-west, the deep south, 
the far east and now most fittingly in 
the extreme western limit of the con- 
tinent. In the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation there were certain emphases. 
For one thing the public junior college 
stood out in the forefront very prop- 
erly and as one would expect. Califor- 
nia has taken the lead in developing a 
state system of public junior colleges. 

Any observer at the edge of our 
meetings trying to philosophize might 
be forgiven for wondering just what 
we are trying to do. Everybody must 
admit that part of the time we are run- 
ning around circles in a fog. But that 
aspect is not peculiar to junior col- 
leges; schoolmen, college men, univer- 
sity men, admit they need much more 
light than they now have for leading. 
If you ask a group of wise ones what 
education is, the answer will be no 
symphony. Yet I think we got some 
light at Berkeley. And yet again under- 
neath the surface of discussion and 
argument there are not wanting signs 
of a deeper unity of feeling and action. 
Perhaps the differences are thrust into 
the foreground for the very reason 
they are differences and hence more 
provocative of thought. The obvious 
is not discussible. My captive memo- 
ries of California I propose to keep as 
long as possible. One often feels he 
would like to know some people bet- 
ter. I feel I should be happier if I 
could know my California friends bet- 
ter—WaRREN W. Way, St. Mary’s 


School and Junior College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





As an “initiate” at the Berkeley Con- 
vention, I was impressed by the spirit 
of the group. This was a spirit of (1) 
genuine cordiality; (2) willingness to 
express fearlessly one’s own opinions, 
and to listen sympathetically and open- 
mindedly to those who held radically 
different opinions; (3) readiness to 
admit that no one yet knows just what 
is the optimum type of educational or- 
ganization or of educational offering, 
but desire to evolve a_ thoroughly 
sound educational program for each 
individual, based on his or her own 
capacity, ability, tastes, and probable 
future plans; (4) determination to co- 
operate with all existing educational 
agencies and practices, but also to in- 
troduce innovations in organization, 
methods, and aims wherever the needs 
of individual members of society seem 
to demand educational opportunities 
additional to and different from those 
already presented. It was a conven- 
tion of men and women keenly alert to 
the educational problems of the pres- 
ent and the future, as well as to the 
educational practices of the past.— 
THEODORE H. WILSon, Chevy Chase 
School, Washington, D.C. 





LOCUST GROVE DISCONTINUED 


Word has been received that Lo- 
cust Grove Institute, at Locust 
Grove, Georgia, has been discon- 
tinued. This was a Baptist junior 
college which was organized in 
1916. 





‘THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN AMERICA” 


So great has been the demand for 
Dr. F. L. Whitney’s The Junior Col- 
lege in America, first published in 
1928, that a second edition has just 
been announced by the publishers, 
the Colorado State Teachers College 
of Greeley, Colorado. 
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CRESTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, IOWA! 


The Creston Junior College and 
Senior High School building was 
completed in 1926, at a cost of 
$350,000. Classes were first held in 
the building in September of that 
year. The capacity of the plant is 
approximately one thousand stu- 
dents. The junior college is located 
on the second floor of the east sec- 
tion of the building and consists of 
the office of the Dean of the junior 
college, the college library which 
can accommodate one hundred fifty 
students, the office of the Dean of 
Women, girls’ social room, engi- 
neering drafting room, and several 
recitation rooms. The science lab- 
oratories and lectures rooms, which 
are used jointly by junior college 
and senior high-school classes, are 
located on the third floor. Other 
units that are used jointly by both 
institutions are the auditorium and 
the gymnasium. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 1,400 with 
an unusually large stage, orchestra 
pit, and dressing-rooms. The stage 
is equipped with several sets of 
scenery and a Steinway concert 
grand piano. The gymnasium has 
a playing floor of 40X90 feet and 
seating arrangements for’ 1,200 
people. Adjacent to the gymnasium 
are large, well-equipped locker and 


shower rooms for both men and 


women, offices for the directors of 
physical education, and team rooms 
for visiting athletic teams. The 


1 See Frontispiece. 








cafeteria is located on the first floor. 
The music room, which is _ well 
equipped for glee clubs, band, ang 
orchestra, is located one half-story 
above the third floor, which, while 
easily accessible, is somewhat re. 
moved from the reception rooms. 
The spacious, well-lighted corridors 
are fitted with the latest type of 
lockers, each student having an ip. 
dividual locker. The building is of 
sufficient size and arrangement 59 
that the junior college and the sen. 
ior high school may be conducted 
simultaneously without either being 
handicapped in any way. The ex- 
terior of the building is in keeping 
with the well-appointed finish and 
furnishings of the interior. 
Creston Junior College was estab- 
lished in 1926. Since that time, in- 
cluding this year, we have enrolled 
322 different students, of whom 189, 
or 99 per cent, have been from the 
local high school and 138, or 41 per 
cent, have been students from other 
high schools. During this entire 
period we have had. thirty-six 
towns, exclusive of our own, repre- 
sented in our junior college. The 
neighboring high school which has 
furnished the greatest number dur- 
ing this period reaches a total of 
27, the next 17, and so on down to 
just one student. This year seven- 
teen high schools besides our own, 
are represented in our enrollment. 
We are fortunately situated to se- 
cure students from _ surrounding 
towns, as the nearest four-year col- 
lege is approximately — sixty-five 
miles distant and the closest junior 
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college thirty-three miles, with the 
next closest fifty-five miles. 

Superintendents and high-school 
principals of the neighboring towns 
are usually very friendly to the 
junior college and give us much 
helpful information concerning 
prospective students, such as a list 
of the graduating class, and names 
of former students not now attend- 
ing college, who might be interested 
in doing so. All advertising ma- 
terial is sent to these graduates. 
Newspaper advertising in out-of- 
town newspapers is very helpful. 
The logical time for this seems to 
be at the time of graduation and 
then again just before college opens 
in the fall. We feel that the results 
obtained warrant this expenditure 
for advertising. Our local Chamber 
of Commerce has helped materially 
in the cost of advertising. Seniors 
and faculty members of neighbor- 
ing high schools are given compli- 
mentary tickets to a college dra- 
matic production or an _ athletic 
event. We have had as many as 
400 non-local high-school graduates 
in attendance at one of our dra- 
matic club plays as our guests. A 
representative of the junior college 
faculty calls upon graduates in the 
surrounding high schools and pre- 
sents in a business-like manner the 
advantages our junior college has 
to offer for the first year or two of 
his college education. 

We believe that the foregoing 
methods are all effective in interest- 
ing students in attending our jun- 
ior college, but we feel that the 
most important factor in maintain- 
ing a satisfactory enrollment over 
a period of years is the factor of 
offering academic work on a recog- 
nized college level. During the first 
two years of the college’s existence, 
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only an academic course was of- 
fered. This course is largely basal 
for many of the _ professional 
courses. Students desiring to com- 
plete professional courses are al- 
lowed to elect subjects that meet 
their special requirements. 

In September, 1928, a two-year 
teacher-training course was inau- 
gurated. This course offers two 
curricula, the curriculum for pri- 
mary teachers, and the curricu- 
lum for elementary teachers. This 
course is authorized by the State 
Board of Educational Examiners of 
lowa. 


CENTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The citizens of Centerville, Iowa, 
are priding themselves on the fact 
that when their junior college 
opened on September 2 of the cur- 
rent school year it possessed a fac- 
ulty with high qualifications. All 
of the instructors are candidates for 
the degree of Ph.D., and have ful- 
filled all residence requirements to- 
ward the degree. Two are working 
on theses during the school year, 
one hoping to receive the degree 
next fall. All have also had teach- 
ing experience of five years or more 
in their particular fields. 


CLARINDA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Last year when our enrollment 
reached one hundred, we thought 
that it was so unusual that we 
would probably never reach that 
mark again, but our enrollment this 
fall has again reached that mark. 
Our students come from twenty- 
three towns of southwestern Iowa 
and northwestern Missouri. The 
freshman class ranks two points 
above the norm for the freshmen 
at the State University of Iowa on 
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the Iowa High-School Content Ex- 
amination. A_ two-year teacher- 
training course has been added this 
year. 


FORT DODGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


At the junior college of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, there are 111 students 
enrolled for the first semester—66 
boys and 45 girls. Out of this num- 
ber, sixty, or a little over 50 per 
cent, are earning money in some 
way in the community. Of these 
students 18 are girls and 42 are 
boys. Of these 60 students, 7 are 
employed only occasionally and 
make no real effort to earn more 
than a little spending money at odd 
times. Of this group, 11 more are 
employed Saturdays only; but some 
of them put in a full day, ten, 
twelve, and thirteen hours being re- 
ported as a regular Saturday’s work 
by several boys. This makes a total 
of 18 students out of 60 who work 
at add jobs occasionally or who are 
employed on Saturdays only. The 
remaining 42 have regular employ- 
ment practically every day in the 
week, varying from one hour a day 
to an average of about five hours a 
day. 

It has been recognized in all 
schools where students must earn 
part or all of their way that the 
academic load must be adjusted so 
that the student will have time and 
strength for both. This means that 
a student who must spend a great 
deal of time in some gainful occu- 
pation cannot carry a full college 
load. We find our local institution 
caring for its students in this mat- 
ter. A full college load runs from 
fifteen to seventeen hours and we 
find thirty-seven students carrying 
less than the full fifteen to seven- 
teen hours of work. 
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MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


The percentile scores made on the 
Iowa Placement Examinations jp 
September 1930 form a basis fo, 
comparing the scholastic ability of 
forty-seven freshmen in the public 
junior college at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, with that of approximately 
1,000 freshmen in the State Unj. 
versity of Iowa. 

The data show clearly that more 
than one-half of the freshmen in the 
Marshalltown Junior College are jp 
the two upper quarters of ability, 
as revealed by their percentile 
scores on each of the four exam. 
inations. It is safe to conclude that 
the ability of the Marshalltown stu- 
dents to carry college work is equal 
to that of the freshmen at the State 
University of Iowa, and that stu- 
dents of high scholastic ability are 
attending the public junior college 
in Marshalltown. 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


With the increase of the enroll- 
ment in the Washintgon (Iowa) 
Junior College from twenty stu- 
dents in 1927 to sixty in 1929 and 
eighty in 1930, conditions seem to | 
warrant the introduction of newad- | 
ministrative devices to deal eff- | 
ciently with the enlarged student | 
body. A Student Personnel Bureau | 
has been organized to meet this | 
need. It is administered through | 
the office of the Dean. The aimis | 
to keep each student’s level of 
achievement equal to or exceeding 
his level of ability. At the begin- 
ning of the year an extensive test- 
ing program was given to all the 
students in the college. These tests 
were used to determine the stu- 
dent’s level of ability. At the end 
of each nine-weeks period the stu- 
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dent’s grades are used to determine 
his level of achievement. At the end 
of the first nine-weeks period 68 
per cent of the students were 
achieving at or above their level of 
ability. Students are counseled in 
terms of these findings and various 
remedial measures suggested for 
those whose level of achievement is 
below the level of ability. A course 
on “How to Study” is likely con- 
tributing to the success of the per- 
sonnel bureau. This course is given 
by members of the faculty as part 
of the weekly assembly. 


NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Northwestern Junior College is a 
denominational school, owned and 
controlled by the Reformed Church 
in America, and is the only junior 
college operated by this denomina- 
tion. It is located at Orange City, 
Iowa. It was organized in connec- 
tion with the Northwestern Classi- 
cal Academy, which was established 
by this denomination in 1882, and 
was expanded into a junior college 
because of the difficulty experienced 
in maintaining an academy by 
itself. The General Synod of the 
Reformed Church was somewhat 
doubtful as to the success of the 
experiment, and consequently 
granted its approval for the opera- 
tion of the junior college only for a 
period of three years as a trial 
period to see how successfully it 
could be operated and financed. 
Northwestern Junior College today 
ranks as a successful institution, 
with fifty students, offering 170 
semester-hours of college work, and 
its future is assured because of the 
large interest in it by the people of 
the entire county. It has had the 
effect of largely increasing the en- 
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rolilment of the academy and inter- 
est in this department also. 


OTTUMWA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


The Ottumwa Heights College, es- 
tablished in 1925, is a private junior 
college for women conducted by the 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary. 
Located on a campus of one hun- 
dred twenty-five acres in the sub- 
urbs of Ottumwa, Iowa, it offers the 
advantages of a boarding and day 
school to the 105 resident and non- 
resident students enrolled. 

The junior college holds member- 
ship in the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, and the National 
Catholic Education Association. The 
teacher-training course is accred- 
ited by the Iowa State Board of 
Educational Examiners, which is- 
sues to the graduates of this de- 
partment state teachers’ certificates. 
Three laboratory grade schools, one 
on the campus and two in the city, 
offer facilities for supervised prac- 
tice teaching. Excellence of scholar- 
ship is recognized by the election 
of superior students to membership 
in the Psi chapter of Phi Theta 
Kappa. 

In addition to the minimum of 
60 semester-hours and 90 curricular 
grade points, candidates for the 
junior college diploma are required 
to earn ten extra-curricular grade 
points in extra-curricular activities. 
Golf, tennis, baseball, basket ball, 
volley ball, and gymnasium work 
offer diversion in athletics. The 
Junior Journalists publish a quar- 
terly magazine, The Purple and 
Gold. The Ottumwa Heights Dra- 
matic Club has the distinction of 
having the largest membership per- 
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sonnel of any Wapello County club 
ever federated with the lowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The glee 
club, string ensemble, and orchestra 
supplement the work of the music 
department, as the French and 
Spanish clubs supplement that of 
the Romance Language depart- 
ment. 

It is the aim of the college au- 
thorities in a school of limited en- 
rollment to emphasize the personal 
touch in the “humanizing” of edu- 
cation. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


Contracts for a new physics ad- 
dition to the main plant have been 
let, and construction is now under 
way. This will increase the student 
acommodations to 200. President 
E. Everett Cortright installed the 
officers of the Alpha Jota chapter of 
Phi Theta Kappa in mid-December. 
The institution announces gifts of 
$205,000 on the three-year cam- 
paign for a building and endow- 
ment goal of $667,000. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IN UTAH 


An article in the Salt Lake City 
Tribune for November 7 indicates 
that the State Board of Education, 
while favorable to a public junior 
college program for the state, feels 
that the time is not auspicious for 
bringing it before the legislature in 
1931. It says: The State Board of 
Education is for junior colleges—in 
theory. But in practice—no; not at 
the present time. 

The resolution setting forth the 
board’s policy as to junior colleges 
sets forth in its preamble that, fol- 
lowing legislative debates, Governor 
George H. Dern had asked the board 
to make a study of the junior col- 
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lege situation with particular refe,. 
ence to the needs of Utah. The fact. 
finding part of this work was ag. 
signed to a committee made up of 
I. L. Williamson, state high-schoo| 
inspector, ‘chairman; LeRoy §£ 
Cowles of the University of Utah. 
E. A. Jacobson of the Utah State 
Agricultural college; J. T. Worlton 
of the Salt Lake City schools, ang 
Lofter Bjarnason, grammar grades 
supervisor in the state offices. Its 
report has been submitted and 
studied by the board. The resolp. 
tion continues: 


Whereas, the board is of the opinion 
from the information contained in the 
report, and its own independent inves. 
tigations, that the junior college should 
eventually become a unit in the educa- 
tional system of this state, but feels 
that, in view of the present financial 
depression, the prospective decrease in 
revenues, and the consequent proba 
bility of a higher tax levy, it is inad- 
visable to enact any legislation at the 
1931 session of the legislature looking 
to the establishment of junior colleges, 

Now therefore Be it Resolved: That 
the chairman be requested to submit 
to the governor a copy of the report 





of the fact-finding committee, with the | 
recommendation that no _ legislation | 


looking to the establishment of junior 
colleges be passed by the 1931 legis- 
lature, and that this board be per- 
mitted during the next biennium to 
make a further study of the question. 


The report gives a history of the 
junior college movement, and dis- 
cussed the place and function of 


such institutions in the present-day | 


education system. It went so far as 
to give a hypothetical districting of 
the state, using a minimum of 500 
high-school students to a district in 
which transportation to a common 
center would be practicable, and 
where the wealth of the district 
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might be thought sufficient to make 
possible such an institution. 

One section of the report dis- 
cussed administration and still an- 
other financial problems. This lat- 
ter, which was studied particularly 
by the board Thursday, questioned 
the financial ability of the state to 
finance such a system at this time, 
and went over the revenue re- 
sources, Showing that funds are 
already inadequate for elementary 
and high schools in many sections. 
The fact-finding committee at that 
time found no source of additional 
revenue, which, in some of the 
states having such colleges comes 
from the areas served. 

In the hypothetical districting of 
the state, Cache, Salt Lake, and 
Cedar City were eliminated from 
consideration as already having 
senior or junior colleges. It was 
found that, on the basis of high- 
school students and assessed valua- 
tion used, Box Elder County, Ogden 
and Morgan counties, Utah and 
Juab counties, Sanpete and Sevier 
counties, Carbon and Emery coun- 
ties, and Summit and Wasatch 
counties would pass the minimum 
figures tentatively used. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AT N.E.A. 


President E. E. Oberholtzer of 
Houston (Texas) Junior College has 
arranged a program covering two 
mornings for the junior college sec- 
tion of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Detroit in February. 
The sessions will be held Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings, Febru- 
ary 24 and 25, in the Arabian room 
of the Hotel Tuller. The general 
theme for both sessions will be, 
“The Public Junior College as an 
Agency of Democracy.” 
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For the first session the follow- 
ing program is announced: “Demo- 
cratic Support—The Financial As- 
pect,” Dr. Walter C. Eells, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California; 
“Democratic Support—The Social 
Aspect,” Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Discussion led by Dr. Frederick 
Eby, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

For the second session the pro- 
gram will be: “The Curriculum as 
Related to the General Educational 
Aspect,” Dean W. S. Gray, School of 
Education, University of Chicago; 
“Organization and Public Relation- 
ship Aspect,” Dr. Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Discussion 
led by Dean F. L. Whitney, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


1931 EDITION OF “FIRST THE BLADE” 


Volume Four of First the Blade, 
the California anthology of student 
verse sponsored by the Intercolle- 
giate Fellowship of Creative Art, 
will be published in May, 1931, by 
the San Bernardino Valley Union 
Junior College, assisted by the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, which will act 
as “president school” to the pub- 
lication. 

This edition, one of five hundred 
copies, will be the largest in the 
entire history of the volume, Wil- 
liam Robert Miller, student editc~, 
and Dr. Tempe E. Allison, faculty 
adviser, announce. Five hundred 
poems by 157 students were sub- 
mitted for publication last year, but 
an even greater number of contri- 
butions are expected for the 1931 
Blade, in view of the many and di- 
versified prizes. 
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Awards will be made to the au- 
thors of verse of the most promise; 
the best poem or group of poems on 
a California subject; the best poem 
based on Arthurian romance; and 
for the best humorous verse (not 
parody). Prize winners in each of 
these divisions will be chosen by 
judges of international fame as 
poets and verse critics, which fact 
assures intelligent and impartial de- 
cisions. Manuscripts cannot be re- 
turned, but will be kept in the files 
of the San Bernardino Junior Col- 
lege library for future reference. 


CALIFORNIA ENROLLMENT 


The following report of enroll- 
ment in the public junior colleges 
of California has been furnished 
the Junior College Journal through 
the kindness of Walter E. Morgan 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. It gives an enrollment in the 
two types of public institutions as 
reported on October 17, 1930 of 
over twenty thousand _ students. 
Judging from the experience of 
‘past years the total enrollment for 
the year will run much higher. 


DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGES 





College Total Regular Special 
Chaffey (Ontario) ... 807 486 321 
0 515 476 39 
4 rr 461 435 26 
DES indccunkawn 574 551 23 
Long Beach ......... 1,310 1,004 306 
Marin Union (Kent- 

De secenseweene 509 380 129 
Re viceracene ee 784 623 161 
RE vcceewrawes 1,528 1,430 98 
PREWOPBEGC cccccccces 774 415 359 
BOCTRMMOMEO ...ccccss 1,895 1,251 644 
San Bernardino Val- 

ee 3,288 411 2,877 
DO ké cd ececness 691 691 0 
Bem Mateo ...cccccses 963 676 287 
Pe ED vc kavceces 642 542 100 
Santa Rosa ......... 303 270 33 
Yuba County (Marys- 

DD 4stadecneaus 181 173 8 

0 eee 15,225 9,814 5,411 
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HiGH-SCHOOL JUNIOR COLLEGE COouRsEs 











College Total Regular Special 
Antelope Valley (Lan- 

rn 30 29 1 
Bakersfield ......... 359 292 67 
a 34 34 0 
Central (El Centro).. 114 114 0 
Citrus (Azusa) ..... 114 105 9 
Eastside (El Centro) 8 5 3 
BRESMO ..cccccccccee 291 291 0 
Fresno Technical .. 42 42 0 
Lassen (Susanville). 40 24 16 
Los Am@eles .......- 2,537 2,507 30 
PONG 6a ccccvcsess 140 132 s 
Porterville ....cccss 111 108 3 
oo eee eer 72 60 12 
BRERRS ccc ccccccsees 78 61 17 
San Benito County 

(Biosiieter) ..ccces 272 115 157 
semtin BERTER 2. cccees 158 89 69 
Santa Monica ....... 355 355 0 
DE . censkaeeebenwes 159 119 40 
ee 160 115 45 
DE éx¢eeneekeane 139 139 0 

DEE: sindcewnenen 5,213 4,736 477 

Grand Total ...... 20,438 14,550 5,888 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN 1929 


In an article on “Types and Fields 
of Curriculum Research in Second- 
ary Education during 1929” in the 
November School Review, Professor 
H. R. Douglass, of the University of 
Minnesola, discusses 74 research 
studies made during the year. Of 
these he found that 39 dealt with 
the junior high school, 32 with the 
senior high school, and 7 with the 
junior college. Concerning the lat- 
ter he says, “Apparently research to 
determine the instruction which 
shall be given in the junior college 
is just beginning. It is to be hoped 
that research on this level will be 
forthcoming before a_ traditional 
curriculum has crystallized in this 
new institution.” It should be men- 
tioned, however, that many re 
searches in the junior college field 
are classified as collegiate rather 
than secondary. 
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EXTENSION COURSES AT YAKIMA 


According to a recent issue of the 
Galary, of the Yakima (Washing- 
ton) Junior College, evening exten- 
sion courses in public speaking, eco- 
nomics, and elementary French 
were organized in November. It was 
planned to offer courses in chem- 
istry, zoology, and mathematics 
also if there was sufficient demand. 


STUDENT-BODY CONFERENCE 


The ninth semi-annual convention 
of the California Junior College Stu- 
dent Body Presidents’ Association 
was held at Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege December 12-13. The principal 
addresses were given by Hunter 
Thurmond of Sacramento on “Fi- 
nancial Problems” and by Lester 
O’Meara on “Co-operation and 
Unity in Student Activity.” 


SARAH LAWRENCE ENROLLMENT 


The wide geographical distribu- 
tion of students enrolled this year 
at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, New York, is shown by the 
following data taken from a recent 
issue of the student weekly, The 
Campus: 


Of the 240 students now attending 
Sarah Lawrence College, 4 are third- 
year students, 87 are seniors, 140 are 
freshmen, and 9 are special students. 
These represent thirty-one states of the 
union as well as the District of Colum- 
bia, and the percentage is as follows: 
60 per cent from the eastern states, 24 
per cent from the Middle Western 
States, 9 per cent from the southern 
states, and 7 per cent from the Far 
Western states. 

Those states principally represented 
are: New York by 84 students, Penn- 
Sylvania by 16 students, Ohio by 14 
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students, Michigan by 12 students, 
Massachusetts by 12 students, New Jer- 
sey by 11 students, Illinois by 11 stu- 
dents, California by 10 students, Vir- 
ginia by 9 students, Connecticut by 9 
students. 


CONVENTION ISSUE 


The Pony Express, the student 
paper of Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, devotes almost its entire issue 
of December 10, consisting of eight 
large pages of news size, to a report 
of the Berkeley Junior College Con- 
vention. Full reports of most of the 
addresses are given. 


PRESIDENT WARREN 


The Campus, the student weekly 
of Sarah Lawrence College, in an 
editorial at the conclusion of the 
first year of service on the part of 
the new president, says: 


A year has passed since Miss Con- . 
stance Warren assumed the responsi- 
bilities of the presidency of Sarah 
Lawrence College. It is not to be 
thought that she has merely assumed 
responsibilities, for the chairmanship 
of such a revolutionary enterprise as is 
this progressive college consists of 
more than guiding the ship and aiding 
a few stray souls. The position de- 
mands other actions besides the occa- 
sional touch of an accustomed hand to 
machinery that is almost able to run 
of its own accord. The president of 
Sarah Lawrence is a pioneer in pro- 
gressive education, and she must have 
a varied background of intelligence, 
experience, ability, and understanding 
to accomplish the job successfully. And 
now after a year we feel that President 
Warren most certainly has command 
of the situation and can lead the col- 
lege to the keen success that is ex- 
pected of it. 

















Across the Secretary’s Desk 




















THE BERKELEY MEETING 


Twenty-one states and the District 
of Columbia were represented in the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
when it met in Berkeley, California, 
November 18 and 19. A total of 168 
persons registered, and approximately 
fifty visitors attended one or more ses- 
sions and did not register. 

California supported the meeting 
splendidly. Thirty-four junior colleges 
were represented by one or more mem- 
bers of their faculties, while practi- 
cally all the higher institutions in the 
state were represented. 

Superintendent L. W. Smith and 
various members of the staff of the 
Berkeley schools contributed much to 
the success of the meeting by looking 
after all local arrangements. 

Every person who had accepted a 
place on the program was present with 
the exception of Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey, who was kept away on 
account of illness in his family. Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Schools, substituted 
for Superintendent Kersey. 

Quite naturally, public junior col- 
leges were more largely represented 
than were private junior colleges. The 
visitors from outside California, how- 
ever, were mostly from private junior 
colleges. Each day public and private 
junior college groups met at luncheon, 
where problems of their own particu- 
lar interest were discussed. 

This was the first meeting in several 
years at which all the living former 
presidents of the Association were 
present. All of them except one are ac- 
tively directing junior colleges at this 
time. Dr. L. W. Smith, who was presi- 
dent of Joliet Junior College at the 


time he was President of the Associa- 
tion, retains his active interest in the 
junior college movement. 

The report of the Committee on 
Standards provoked the usual discus. 
sion attending such reports. The Com- 
mittee had done its work well. An 
immense amount of material had been 
gathered and tabulated. The Commit- 
tee felt that many of the proposed 
standards should be made the object 
of further study and research, and 
consequently, preferred that its report 
be considered as a report of progress, 
Some changes, however, were made in 
the standards, particularly those re- 
ferring to the junior college library, 

The change in the time of the an- 
nual meeting met with unanimous ap- 
proval. There seemed to be general 
agreement that the meeting should be 
held immediatly preceding the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
but in a different city, preferably 
within a night’s ride. Kansas City, 
Missouri, was selected as the next 
meeting place, the meeting to be held 
Thursday and Friday before the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in February 1932. 

According to the custom of alternat- 
ing the presidency between public 
and private institutions, the president 
of the Association for the coming year 
was chosen from the private junior 
college group. President Richard G. 
Cox of Gulf Park College, Gulfport, 
Mississippi, was the unanimous choice 
for president. 

The February issue of the Junior 
College Journal will be devoted to a 
full report of the proceedings of the 
meeting, including all papers, ad- 
dresses, and committee reports. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary 
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CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE QUESTION 
November 5, 1930 


Mr. George C. Heritage, 
Dean, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR Mr. HERITAGE: 

I have noticed with surprise the re- 
port of the North Central Association 
removing Crane Junior College from 
its accredited list. Purely as a matter 
of news I am reprinting their state- 
ment in the December issue of the 
Junior College Journal. I should like, 
however, to have some statement from 
you or other responsible authorities 
of the institution if there is something 
to be said on the other side of the 
question, as I suspect may be the case. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. EELS, Editor 


THE ANSWER 


November 19, 1930 
DEAR Mr. EELLS: 

Having succeeded Mr. Heritage as 
Dean and Acting President of Crane 
Junior College, 1 am sending you the 
statement you suggested. We are very 
glad to have tnis opportunity to pre- 
sent the situation in full. Crane has 
always turned out good students, but 
under severe handicaps. What it can 
do now, with its new freedom, we 
hardly dare vision. 

For the Junior College Journal I hear 
nothing but praise. I hope it continues 
its auspicious beginning. 

The dropping of Crane College of 
Chicago from the North Central Asso- 
ciation was abrupt but not wholly un- 
expected. It had grown too fast for its 
clothes, and it suffered from malnutri- 
tion. The faculty knew the conditions 
acutely, but had not hoped for relief 
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from a Superintendent and a Board 
which were under terrific pressure to 
economize. The abrupt blow, however, 
brought immediate results. Assistant 
Superintendent Buck gave the greater 
part of his time for five months to 
conducting a thorough investigation of 
conditions and their possible cure. As 
President Bartholf and Dean Heritage 
had both retired during the first half 
of the year, the time seemed ripe for 
a complete reorganization this fall. 
To this end Superintendent Bogan 
followed very closely the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Buck and the Crane fac- 
ulty. The Board of Education con- 
curred on July 9, 1930. 

Dr. J. L. Hancock of the Classical 
Languages Department was made Dean 
and Acting President and K. W. Dun- 
can was made full-time Registrar. An 
Associate Dean was named for each of 
the five Schools of the College, their 
students ranging in number from 435 
in the Pre-Legal Department to 1,238 
in that of Literature and Arts. There 
were also appointed Deans of Men and 
of Women, a Personnel Director, and 
a Director of Activities and Publica- 
tions. Heads of the thirteen depart- 
ments are elected annually, without 
extra compensation but with release 
from part of their class work. These 
administrative officers were well cho- 
sen, and every one of them has been 
working overtime to meet the emer- 
gency demands. 

The physical changes have moved 
more slowly, but are now nearly com- 
plete: a well-equipped registrar’s of- 
fice, with six clerks instead of two; 
two large and comfortable study 
rooms; six small conference rooms; 
offices for the deans; a commodious 
new library. Some $50,000 has gone 
into these renovations. 
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Still more important reforms are: 
lightening the teacher’s load to an 
average of sixteen hours, with classes 
limited to thirty and averaging twenty- 
three; adhering strictly to standard en- 
trance requirements, and running the 
freshmen through a gauntlet of pre- 
tests; establishing a 10 per cent cut 
rule with no excuses asked or ac- 
cepted; abolishing student help in the 
keeping of records. 

The Personnel Bureau has already 
proved its value by furnishing data to 
the Deans, by securing work for needy 
students, by interesting the teachers 
generally in the background and 
tendencies of their “problem cases.” 
Numerous curricular changes have 
brought all of the courses up to the 
best current standards, and no sub- 
freshman work is given, except Eng- 
lish A, in which are placed all those 
who failed conspicuously in the Eng- 
lish tests preceding registration. Sci- 
ence teachers have not only a reduc- 
tion in the number of their classes, but 
they have also selected “graduate” stu- 
dents as paid assistants. 

In short, the weaknesses pointed out 
by the North Central Association have 
without exception been corrected, in 
most cases going beyond minimum re- 
quirements. Public confidence was 
shown by a registration of 2,900 stu- 


dents this fall, with 300 turned away. 


Neighboring universities have con- 
tinued to accept Crane students be- 
cause of their excellent record in the 
past. There seems no possible doubt 
that the examiners from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the North Central 
Association will vote approval and re- 
instatement. Meanwhile the tone of 
the College is wholesome, the students 
and the faculty businesslike and 
happy. Sincerely yours, 

J. LEONARD HANCOCK, Dean 





PRESIDENT SPROUL’S OPINIONS 


Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul was inau- 
gurated as president of the University 
of California October 22, 1930. In his 
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inaugural address he discussed the 
general educational organization of the 
state and the relation of different parts 
of it to the State University. Refer. 
ences to the junior colleges in the state 
are given below: 


Another educational activity which has 
grown up in the field which was formerly 
occupied by the university alone is the 
junior college. In 1907 a law was passed 
authorizing the high-school board of any 
high-school district “to prescribe post- 
graduate courses of study for the gradpy- 
ates of such high schools.” Fresno high 
school was first to take advantage of this 
law, and by 1910 there were ten of these 
“upward extensions of the high school,” 
with a combined enrollment of about 700 
students.* 

The law of 1917 recognized the junior 
college as an integral part of the second- 
ary school system of the state and made 
financial provision for it on the same 
basis as for high schools. Subsequent 
legislation has brought the junior college 
to a position of assured permanence in 
California and last year some 20,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in its 34 centers, more or 
less. Any plans for the development of 
higher education in California must take 
into account the junior college, and we 
are pleased that this should be so. It may 
not be amiss, however, to call attention 
to the fact that according to all its pro- 
ponents the major responsibility of the 
junior college is to offer an opportunity 
for public education of post—high-school 
grade to individuals who are not planning 
to enter the professions, and that the in- 
tention of all junior college legislation, as 
well as the trend of all educational theory, 
is to limit the junior college to the years 
preceding the mid-point of the four-year 
college, the line of division between gen- 
eral and special or professional education. 
Going forward on the course prescribed 
both by theory and legislation, the junior 
college movement will be a significant and 
helpful development. Masquerading as 
four-year institutions or trying merely to 
duplicate the first two years of a uni- 
versity, these colleges can never achieve 
their highly useful purposes. .... 


* Evidently an error. Fresno was Oor- 
ganized in 1910 but there were not ten 
junior college departments until 1914. 
—Eb. 
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Junior colleges would in certain iso- 
lated but important instances cease to 
function as an upward extension of the 
secondary school, and become instead the 
peginning of four-year colleges or univer- 
sities, out of harmony with the purposes 
of higher education and with good stand- 
ards of instruction and achievement in 
any part of the world. These tendencies, 
I submit, are subversive of the best in- 
terests of democracy which must, if it is 
to survive and prosper, develop “an aris- 
tocracy of its own begetting, after its own 
heart and dedicated to its own service”; 
and to that end must provide somewhere 
the finest facilities for the highest educa- 
tion, open freely to all who have the 
brains and the industry to make use of 
them. The attempt of our public-school 
system should not be to have one broad 
highway on a grade so easy that it never 
can scale the heights, and so designed as 
to force all to travel the same road all 
the way once they have made a beginning; 
rather, it should provide a number of 
highways of varying grades leading to 
many useful careers and open, every one 
of them, to all whose talents and desires 
make it seem probable that they may 
come thereby to a happy and successful 
life. One function of the schools all along 
the line should be to discover those who 
have the capacity and will to make good 
use of further training and of what kind. 
There should be in them not only the 
means of development but the machinery 
of sifting. Each unit of the system should 
seek to understand and co-operate with 
the units above and below it, so that di- 
rection and transition of students from 
one step to the next may be as easy as 
possible; but not all students should be 
expected to go through every stage and 
certainly the stages should not be so or- 
dered and arranged that anybody can 
enter and go through any one of them. 
The American creed that every human 
being shall have his opportunity for his 
utmost development, his chance to become 
and to do the best he can, does not mean 
that every one must be admitted to a col- 
lege or university within a few blocks of 
his home and kept there whatever his 
talents or his industry. 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was 
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held at Bay City Junior College, No- 
vember 13-14, 1930. 

President G. I. Altenburg called the 
first session to order at 2:00 o’clock 
November 13 with all members of the 
Association represented. He _ then 
turned the meeting over to the officers 
of the Athletic Conference for the bal- 
ance of the afternoon. At 5:30 the 
representatives of the junior colleges, 
including the coaches, were _ enter- 
tained at dinner by the members of 
the Bay City Junior College faculty 
and the student council. After dinner 
there was an informal discussion of 
topics of interest to the various groups 
represented in the meeting. 

The legislative body met at 9:30 Fri- 
day, November 14, in the office of 
Dean Butterfield. Mr. Andrews, chair- 
man of the constitutional committee, 
discussed needed changes in the con- 
stitution as relating to associate mem- 
bership. Another topic discussed re- 
lated to the spring meeting. A vote was 
taken on the question of whether it 
should be held at the same time and 
place as the Schoolmasters’ Club or at 
some other time and place. Bay City, 
Flint, and Grand Rapids favored the 
former and Highland Park, Jackson, 
Muskegon, and Port Huron the latter. 
It was voted that the invitation of 
Flint to hold the spring meeting there 
be accepted. 

After a discussion of junior college 
districts led by Mr. Shattuck, it was 
decided that a standing legislative 
committee be appointed, said commit- 
tee to meet with Webster E. Pearce, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
before the spring meeting. The con- 
ference with Superintendent Pearce is 
to include a discussion of junior col- 
lege districts, technicalities in the cer- 
tification of college teachers, and any 
other matters that might relate to 
needed legislation. The president ap- 
pointed Mr. Henry as chairman and 
Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Butterfield as 
members of this committee. 

Mr. Butterfield led a discussion of 
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the new Junior College Journal and as 
secretary of the association was in- 
structed to send a report of the meet- 
ing of the Michigan Association of 
Junior Colleges to the Journal. Mr. An- 
drews reported that he is now work- 
ing on an article on the developing of 
junior colleges in Michigan which is 
to be published in a future number of 
the Journal. Attention was called to 
articles by Reeves and Rainey on the 
junior college movement published in 
the October number of the Journal of 
Higher Education. 

Reciprocity among junior colleges 
was discussed by Mr. Jones. Mention 
was made of the fact that in some of 
the junior colleges it has been custom- 
ary for students to accompany the ath- 
letic teams. In some cases parties have 
been given after the athletic contests 
by the home college. No charge, in 
these cases, is made for the visitors 
either at the game or at the party. It 
was agreed that students from other 
junior colleges would be admitted free 
to any games provided they presented 
their student activity ticket or other 
certification of their membership. 
Those colleges that have had such reci- 
procity in the past reported that they 
felt it of great value in developing a 
wholesome college spirit among the 
students. _ 

Mr. Henry presented a written re- 
port of his study of the size and 
growth of Michigan junior colleges. To 
make his report complete he said that 
he would need to have the percentage 
of the high-school graduates of 1930 
who entered some college and also the 
percentage of this group who entered 
the junior college. 

Methods of rating junior college 
teachers were discussed by Mr. McKen- 
zie. He mentioned Rugg’s scale for 
rating teachers in service, a scale de- 
veloped from the army officers’ scale, 
but stated that he saw little advantage 
in applying it to college instructors. 

The work of the Debating League 
was discussed briefly. Members ex- 
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pressed general satisfaction in the 
operation of the League last year and 
a desire to have the plan continued. 
Miss McGurk is to complete the scheq- 
ule and notify the various colleges as 
to the time of their debates. It ap. 
peared that all the junior colleges 
would be in the League this year, 

The president, as chairman of the 
publicity committee, reported that the 
junior college movement had been kept 
before the public through various state 
papers. It is becoming much easier to 
get recognition. He reported a possi- 
bility of getting a rotogravure section 
on the junior college in some Sunday 
paper, and suggested possible publicity 
over the radio. 

It was voted to continue the present 
officers for another year, G. I. Alten- 
burg, of Highland Park, as president, 
and G. E. Butterfield, of Bay City, as 
secretary. — GEORGE E. BUTTERFIELD, 
Secretary 





NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 


The representatives of twelve insti- 
tutions which admit that they are jun- 
ior colleges met at the Statler Hotel in 
Boston on October 25. Six to ten other 
institutions might have sent repre- 
sentatives who would have been wel- 
comed. Thus far the officers of the 
New England Junior College Council 
have intended to invite representatives 
of all institutions which regard them- 
selves as junior colleges. Unquestion- 
ably the list is not yet complete, but if 
so it is not an intentional oversight. 

As in other sections of the country, 
so also in New England, the junior 
college is a variable institution. There 
is one public junior college. It is in 
Springfield, Massachusetts—a fifth or 
post-graduate year at the Central High 
School. There is one institution of re- 
cent vintage deliberately planned and 
chartered as “The Junior College of 
Connecticut.” It offers two years of 
college work with no work of lower 
grade. All or nearly all the others 
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are “academies,” “seminaries,” “insti- 
tutes,” or “schools,” some of them with 
records of many years of advanced 
educational work, which now find 
themselves to be more or less accu- 
rately within the definition of a junior 
college. All but one of these schools 
enroll young women and several are 
co-educational. If the plans recently 
announced have worked out, there is 
one junior college for young men only. 

In numbers, counting college stu- 
dents only, they range from thirty- 
three to two hundred fifty. The total 
number of college grade students en- 
rolled in New England junior colleges 
is about 1,200, or if Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College is to be included, 
1,700. A few schools limit their offer- 
ing to one year of college work but 
in most of them a two-year program 
is offered. 

There is in New England no regional 
accrediting body. The nearest ap- 
proach to the performance of this 
function is the step just taken, Decem- 
ber 6, 1930, by the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This Association has admit- 
ted to institutional membership as 
junior colleges three schools—Brad- 
ford Academy, Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, and The Junior College 
of Connecticut. 

Let no one think, however, that the 
Association thereby accredits these in- 
stitutions. It does not. In New Eng- 
land at present all accrediting is the 
individual action of the various col- 
leges. That substantial recognition is 
being given to the work of the junior 
colleges is shown by the fact that at 
the recent luncheon meeting of the 
delegates from institutions of higher 
education it was reported that all but 
three of the colleges represented had 
received students from junior colleges 
with advanced standing. It can hardly 
be doubted that the future will bring 
some generally accepted plan on the 
part of the colleges for receiving the 
product of those junior colleges which 
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meet the standards of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Returning to the meeting of the 
Junior College Council, President Cort- 
right of The Junior College of Con- 
necticut was in the chair. 

After some brief remarks reviewing 
the work of the Council, the President 
called upon each one under the topic 
“Reports from the Field. Experiences 
and Developments in Each of the In- 
stitutions Represented.” These reports 
covered many problems met by each 
institution in a different way. Perhaps 
no other item was of quite such inter- 
est as the record of success and failure 
in the transfer of students to senior 
colleges. The discussion might be sum- 
marized as a composite dissertation 
upon the remarkable variability of 
deans, registrars, and other officers of 
admission. There was no discoverable 
addition to educational theory, but 
there was an exchange of many items 
of valuable experience of a very prac- 
tical sort. 

The next topic for discussion was 
“Membership in the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” This brought out a spirited 
discussion and several quite firmly 
held and opposing views upon the de- 
sirability of membership as an aid to 
equitable student transfers; the unim- 
portance of membership because the 
Association refrains from accrediting 
junior colleges; the disadvantage of 
being hampered by “college require- 
ments,” since terminal courses are so 
important a part of junior college 
work. 

A review of the meeting emphasizes 
the statement of the president in his 
opening remarks to the effect that the 
Council has left its first defensive atti- 
tude and is beginning to formulate and 
put into effect a constructive program. 
It is inevitable that the periodic meet- 
ings, reports, and discussions by the 
forceful executives of the New England 
junior colleges will result in better 
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work by the institutions they repre- 
sent, and more co-operation between 
junior and senior colleges. 

The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, E. 
Everett Cortright, of The Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut; Vice-President, 
Miss Agnes M. Safford of Westbrook 
Seminary; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
H. L. Sawyer of Colby Academy, New 
London, N.H. 

—Guy M. WINSLOow, Secretary 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


The annual fall meeting of the South- 
ern California Junior College Associa- 
tion was held at Long Beach Junior 
College Saturday, November 1. There 
was a large and representative attend- 
ance, 140 attending the luncheon meet- 
ing. 

At the general session two outstand- 
ing addresses were given, one by Dr. 
William M. Proctor of Stanford Uni- 
versity, on “Junior College Problems,” 
and the other by Dr. Frank C. Touion 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, on “Freshman English.”’ 


Preceding the general session there 


was a large number of section meet- 
ings, at which many problems of spe- 
cial interest to instructors in different 
departments were taken up. The dif- 
ferent sections included administra- 
tive, commercial, English, home eco- 
nomics, modern languages, library, 
mathematics and engineering, music, 
natural science, and social science. 





MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


One day of the University of Mis- 
souri Arts and Science Week was de- 
voted almost entirely to the problems 
of the junior college. On the morning 
of December 6 there was a conference 
on curricular offerings in the Missouri 
junior colleges, led by Professor W. W. 
Carpenter of the University. Some of 
the more important results of this 
study will appear in a future issue of 
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the Junior College Journal. A junior 
college luncheon was held at the Tiger 
Hotel. In the afternoon a junior college 
round table conference was conducted 
under the leadership of Dean J. ¢. 
Miller of Christian College. The topics 
discussed and the leaders introducing 
them were: “Obtaining and Holding 
Efficient Faculty Members in the Jun. 
ior College,” by Superintendent W, H. 
Lemmel, Flat River; “The Desirable 
and Objectionable Features of Assign- 
ing Teachers to Courses at Both the 
Secondary and Junior College Leve),” 
by Dean E. H. Criswell, Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington; “The 
Place of the Special Subjects (Music, 
Dramatic Art, Commerce, etc.) in the 
Junior College Curriculum,” by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Coursault, University of 
Missouri; “How Can the University of 
Missouri Assist the Junior Colleges of 
Missouri in the Matter of Satisfactory 
Matriculation Relationships with Insti- 
tutions Outside of the State?” by 
Dean Louise Dudley, Stephens College, 
Columbia; “Is There a Need for a Dis- 
tinct Organization of the Junior Col- 
leges of Missouri?” by Superintendent 
W. H. McDonald, Trenton. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


With Pasadena as host; the Califor- 
nia Junior College Press Association 
met at Pasadena on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, to discuss the problems of stu- 
dent journalism in the junior colleges. 

This association is made up of the 
departments of publications of twenty- 
seven public junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia. Eighteen of them were repre- 
sented at this convention. These con- 
ventions are held twice a year, the 
next one being scheduled for San Ma- 
teo in the spring. The officers are se- 
lected by schools, the student editor 
serving ex-officio. For the next six 
months they are: San Mateo, presi- 
dent; Santa Monica, vice-president; 
Pasadena, secretary. 

Les Wagner of the United Press; 
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George Beale, head of the Los Angeles 
pranch of the United Press; Crombie 
Allen, delegate and officer of the Press 
Congress Of the World in Berlin in 
1929; Professor Roy L. French, head 
of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; John 
A. Sexson, Superintendent of Pasadena 
schools; W. L. Blair, member of the 
Board of Education and managing edi- 
tor of the Pasadena Star-News, and 
Principal John W. Harbeson were 
among the speakers. 

It was decided at the meeting that 
two official delegates and as many un- 
official delegates as desired are to be 
sent to future conventions by each 
junior college. 

The results of five news contests, 
held under the direction of Professor 
Roy L. French, head of the Department 
of Journalism at the University of 
Southern California, were announced. 
The front page make-up cup was won 
by the Tartar Shield of Compton Jun- 
ior College, which also won the 
awards for the best news story and the 
best sport page make-up. Ventura Jun- 
ior College placed first in the editorial 
contest, followed by San Bernardino 
and Long Beach. The Pony Express, 
Sacramento, and the San Matean took 
second and third places respectively 
in the news story competition. The 
cup for the best sports story went to 
the Sacramento Pony Express, the San 
Mateo and Santa Monica papers being 
the next highest competitors. Long 
Beach and Santa Ana placed after 
Compton in the sport page make-up 
contest and the Junior Campus of Los 
Angeles Junior College took first place 
in the year-book annual competition. 
—JOHN A. ANDERSON, Pasadena Junior 
College. 





PROPOSED OHIO LEGISLATION 


On April 26, 1928, the Attorney- 
General of Ohio ruled that junior col- 
leges under the present laws could not 
be a part of the public-school system. 
An enabling act was therefore pre- 
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sented to the last legislature but was 
not reported out of the committee, pri- 
marily for two reasons: first, there was 
little interest at that time in the public 
junior college and, second, there was 
not sufficient time to collect the neces- 
sary information on the problem. 

In order to have available informa- 
tion on legislative questions likely to 
arise at the next sessicn which con- 
venes on January 12, a co-operative 
research group was organized, made 
up of representatives of the State De- 
partment of Education, the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, The Ohio Institute, 
and the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. At the suggestion of Dr. Clif- 
ton, State Director of Education, one 
of these problems was the public jun- 
ior college, the study of which was 
assigned to Dr. T. C. Holy of Ohio State 
University. The preliminary report 
consists of the following draft of a 
proposed statute relating to establish- 
ment of public junior colleges in Ohio: 


Section I.—The board of education of 
any school district having an assessed 
valuation of not less than $25,000,000 and 
an average daily attendance of not less 
than 600 in grades 9 to 12 inclusive, for 
not less than three years prior to making 
application, may petition the State De- 
partment of Education for permission to 
add not more than two years of instruc- 
tion above that of the high school, the 
addition to be known as the 
Junior College. If, on investigation, the 
State Director of Education finds a dis- 
trict complies with these requirements and 
in his judgment there is need of such an 
addition to the high school, such petition 
may be granted. 

Sec. II.—The board of education in said 
petition shall designate their proposed 
method of supporting this junior college, 
which may be either by tax levy or by 
charging tuition rates to meet all or a 
part of the cost per student enrolled, or 
by both methods. In case the tax levy is 
outside of the limitations it must be 
voted on as provided in Section 5625-1 to 
5625-39, School Laws of Ohio. 

Sec. III.—The standards for the or- 
ganization and accrediting of junior col- 
leges shall be prepared by the State 
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Director of Education who shall also 
provide adequate inspection for such jun- 
ior colleges as may be organized under 
the provision of this act. 

Sec. IV.—If, for any year, the average 
daily attendance in a junior college or- 
ganized under the provision of this act 
falls below the standards as determined 
by the State Director of Education it shall 
be at once suspended. The board of edu- 
cation of said district shall make such 
disposition of the lands, buildings, and 
equipment used by the junior college as 
they deem best. 








PROPOSED CALIFORNIA LEGISLATION 


Two years ago the California legisla- 
ture raised the requirements for es- 
tablishment of district junior colleges 
approximately two and a half times as 
high as they had been previously. 
These included an assessed valuation 
of $25,000,000, an average daily at- 
tendance in the high schools of the 
district of 1,000, and a minimum aver- 
age daily attendance of 200 in the pro- 
posed junior college. This legislation 
was passed near the end of the session, 
without full knowledge on the part of 
the educational leaders of the state of 
its implications. Almost immediately 
a strong sentiment began to develop 
against such unreasonably high re- 
quirements. | 

A further cause of dissatisfaction has 
been due to the inadequacy of the 
funds derived from federal oil land 
leases to furnish the state support of 
$100 per student provided for by the 
junior college law. There has also 
been considerable dissatisfaction on 
the part of the high-school depart- 
mental junior colleges because the sup- 
port received by them from the state 
has been less than that enjoyed by the 
district institutions. 

As a result of these various factors 
a legislative conference was called by 
the State Department of Education. 
Over fifty representatives of practi- 
cally all the junior colleges and the 
leading universities of the state met at 
Fresno on December 5. After a lengthy 
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discussion they agreed to recommend 
to the 1931 legislature the following 
more liberal procedures for establish. 
ment, financing, suspension, and re. 
establishment of junior colleges, 


PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISH MENT 


Standards.—The State Board of Educa- 
tion, upon recommendation of the State 
Department of Education, shall establish 
minimum standards for the formation of 
junior college districts. 

Petition.—The governing board of any 
high-school district or the governing 
boards of two or more contiguous districts 
may present to the State Board of Educa- 
tion a petition in the form prescribed by 
the State Director of Education, request- 
ing authorization to call an election for 
the formation of a junior college district. 

Survey.—tThe State Department of Edu- 
cation shall cause to be made a survey of 
the proposed junior college district, the 
findings of which shall be interpreted in 
accordance with the standards prescribed 
by the State Board of Education. 

Approval or Disapproval.— Upon the 
completion of the survey the State Board 
of Education shall approve or disapprove 
the petition in accordance with the find- 
ings of the survey. 

Election Following Approval.—After 
the State Board of Education approves 
the petition, notification of its action shall 
be forwarded, within thirty days, to the 
superintendent, or superintendents, of 
schools of the county, or counties, in 
which the proposed junior college district 
is to be located. Within thirty days after 
receiving such notice, the superintendent, 
or superintendents, concerned shall sub- 
mit the question of establishing the junior 
college district, to the qualified electors 
residing within the proposed junior col- 
lege district. 

Cost of Survey.—The cost of the survey 
shall be borne by the high-school district, 
or districts, whose governing board, or 
boards, signed the petition, in proportion 
to the total assessed valuation of such 
district, or districts. The cost of such 
survey shall be a proper charge against 
the maintenance funds of the high-school 
districts. 


STATE AID FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 


District Junior Colleges.—There shall 
be apportioned annually from the general 
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fund of the state to each junior college 
district $2,000 for each junior college 
maintained therein and $100 for each unit 
of average daily attendance during the 
preceding school year. 


SUSPENSION 


Whenever a junior college district fails 
to maintain the standards prescribed by 
the State Board of Education the State 
Department of Education shall make an 
order declaring said district to be sus- 


pended. 
RE-ESTABLISH MENT 


A suspended junior college district may 
be re-established by an order made by the 
State Department of Education after a 
survey has been made of the suspended 
district, the findings of which justify such 
re-establishment. 

If a suspended district is not re-estab- 
lished within three years, the State Board 
of Education shall make an order declar- 
ing such district to be lapsed. 





LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, director of 
research for the California Teachers 
Association, in an article in the De- 
cember number of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, states that legislation is 
needed in the state which will pro- 
vide: 

1. Enlarged powers of the State Board 
of Education with respect to the formation 
of new junior college districts. Eventu- 
ally the state should be divided into such 
junior college areas as will, in the judg- 
ment of the State Board of Education, 
best meet the needs of the communities 
involved and at the same time most satis- 
factorily supplement the present educa- 
tional program of the state. 

2. Generous authority on the part of 
the State Board of Education and the 
Director of Education, in the legislation 
and execution of policies best suited to 
adapt the programs of the junior colleges 
to the educational needs of both the com- 
munities and the state as a whole. 

3. Complete state support of all junior 
college costs for instruction, not including 
outlays for buildings and grounds. 

4, Restricted powers on the part of the 
district to supplement, at its own op- 
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tion, such state provisions through dis- 
trict taxation. 





TRAINING OF FACULTY 


Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, contributes a study, 
“Survey of Current Methods in the In- 
Service Training of College Teachers,” 
to Volume II of the Proceedings of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, which was held at 
Chicago in the summer of 1930. In- 
cluded in his study is a survey of 
eight junior colleges, concerning the 
training of whose instructors he says: 


The changes which have occurred with 
reference to the training of staff members 
of junior colleges, although not as great 
as those which have occurred in the case 
of the teachers colleges, have been in the 
same general direction. A majority of the 
junior colleges had their origin either in 
high schools or in academies. In the 
earlier stages of the development of junior 
colleges it was not uncommon for these 
institutions to change their status from 
that of a high school or an academy to 
that of a junior college without making 
any marked changes in the personnel of 
the teaching staff. The high-school staff 
or the academy staff became the faculty 
of the junior college. Frequently, junior 
colleges were organized with staffs drawn 
entirely from the high school or academy 
and with no member of the staff holding a 
degree any higher than the Baccalaureate. 
With the accreditation of these institu- 
tions by the regional associations, this 
situation has been changed. The require- 
ment of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools that all 
instructors in junior colleges hold the 
Master of Arts degree or its equivalent, 
and the requirement of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States that at least three-fifths 
of the instructors in each junior college 
hold the Master of Arts degree or its 
equivalent, resulted in better-trained staffs 
for the junior colleges. At the present 
time the typical teacher in the eight jun- 
ior colleges represented in this study has 
had approximately one-third of a year of 
graduate work beyond that required for 
the Master of Arts degree. In terms of 
years of graduate training the typical 
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junior college teacher is almost as well 
trained today as is the typical instructor 
who teaches freshman and sophomore 
students in four-year colleges of liberal 
Q@FtS. . « « « 

In both the teachers colleges and the 
junior colleges, the percentage of staff 
members who have not taken work 
in professional education is relatively 
small. 





PROJECTED CURRICULUM STUDY 


A comprehensive investigation of the 
junior college curriculum has been be- 
gun by Dr. Frederick J. Weersing of 
the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and Mr. 
Arthur S. Taylor, Teaching Fellow at 
the same institution. 

The problem will be taken up from 
two angles: (1) the organization and 
administration of the curriculum, and 
(2) an analysis of offerings by de- 
partments or fields. Data relating to 
the organization and administration of 
the curriculum will be sought directly 
from junior college administrators. 
These data will apply particularly to 
problems such as the following: vari- 
ous curricula found in the leading 
representative junior colleges of the 
United States; classification of these 
curricula by types; relative importance 
as judged by enrollments; required and 
elective subjects in each curriculum; 
relations of junior college require- 
ments to those set up by the respective 
state universities. 

Data for the second part of the in- 
vestigation, consisting of an analysis 
of offerings, will be secured in part 
from published catalogues, and in part 
from administrative officers and teach- 
ers. The following are illustrative of 
the type of problem to be studied 
under this head: Classification of sub- 
jects into major fields; total offerings 
in each field by institutions; total and 
proportionate enrollments in each field 
and each subject; general nature and 
content of each course; sequence of 
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courses in each field; proportion of of. 
ferings and enrollments of generalizeq 
and of specialized types; proportion of 
offerings and enrollments of termina] 
and of college preparatory types. 

The investigation was officially ap. 
proved by the Research Committee of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges at its recent meeting at Berke. 
ley. The active co-operation of jun. 
ior college administrators is solicited 
on behalf of the investigators. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION 


An unusually important legal degi- 
sion has recently been handed down 
by the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina which indicates that the junior 
college is an integral part of the 
public-school system of the state and 
as such is entitled to support by 
public taxation. Dr. L. V. Koos sunm- 
marizes the situation thus in the De. 
cember number of the School Review: 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
reversing the decision of a lower court 
from which appeal had been made, ren- 
dered a decision favorable to the junior 
college. The decision was rendered August 
30, 1930, and the case is that of Zimmer- 
man v. Board of Education of Buncombe 
County (154 S.E. 397). The case, which 
was first tried in the Superior Court of 
Buncombe County, was a controversy in- 
volving opposing contentions with respect 
to the power of the defendants to con- 
tinue the operation of a junior college as 
a part of the public-school system of the 
city of Asheville, North Carolina. The 
plaintiff, a resident and taxpayer of Ashe- 
ville, contended that the defendants had 
no power to maintain or to continue to 
operate the junior college previously es- 
tablished as a part of the public-school 
system and to pay the expense of operat- 
ing it out of public funds of the city. He 
prayed judgment that the defendants be 
enjoined from continuing the operation of 
the junior college as a part of the public- 
school system of the city. The defendants 
(the Board of Education of Buncombe 
County and the School Board of the City 
of Asheville) contended that they had the 
power, in the exercise of the discretion 
invested in them by statute, to maintain 
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and to continue to operate the junior 
college and to pay the expense of opera- 
tion out of the school fund available for 
the operation of the public-school system 
of the city of Asheville. The defendants 
prayed judgment that the plaintiff be not 
entitled to a judgment enjoining them 
from maintaining and continuing to oper- 
ate the junior college. The lower court 
was of the opinion that the junior college 
was not a part of the public-school sys- 
tem of the state of North Carolina within 
the meaning of the constitution and of 
the general school law and that therefore 
the defendants were without power to 
maintain and operate the junior college 
and to pay the expense of maintenance 
and operation out of the public-school 
fund of the city. In accordance with this 
opinion the court ordered and adjudged 
the defendants perpetually enjoined from 
maintaining and operating the junior col- 
lege and from paying the expense out of 
the public-school fund of the city as a 
local tax school district. This decision 
was reversed by the Supreme Court, which 
rendered the following opinion. 

“(1) It appears from the statement of 
facts .... that the predecessors of the 
defendants, in the exercise of their best 
judgment, established, as a part of an 
adequate and sufficient system of public 
schools for the city of Asheville, the 
junior college. That they had the power 
to establish and maintain said college, in 
the exercise of their discretion, it seems 
to us cannot be questioned. The public- 
school fund available for the support of 
the public-school system of the city of 
Asheville was sufficient not only to sup- 
port the elementary and high schools, 
which composed a part of said system, but 
was sufficient also to support the kinder- 
garten schools, which the said board was 
required by statute to establish and main- 
tain. .... Said fund was also sufficient 
to support the junior college. No addi- 
tional tax was required to provide funds 
for the support of said public-school sys- 
tem, or any part of it. It is true the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the 
junior college was not mandatory, as was 
the case with the kindergarten schools, by 
special statute, ....and as was the case 
with the elementary and high schools, 
under the general school law of the state. 
.... The board of commissioners of the 
city of Asheville had the power, however, 
in the exercise of their discretion, to es- 
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tablish, maintain, and operate the junior 
college as a part of an adequate and suffi- 
cient system of public schools for the city 
of Asheville, which was at that time 
[when the junior college was established] 
a special-charter school district and not 
subject to the limitations in the general 
school law of the state with respect to 
schools maintained and operated in ac- 
cordance with its provisions. 

“(2) By virtue of the provision of 
chapter 205, Private Laws of North Caro- 
lina 1929, the election provided for therein 
having resulted favorably to the extension 
of the corporate limits of the city of Ashe- 
ville, the defendants, as successors of the 
board of commissioners of the city of 
Asheville, have the same powers and are 
under the same legal duties as said board 
with respect to the public schools of the 
city of Asheville. We are of the opinion 
that the defendants have the power, in 
the exercise of their discretion, to con- 
tinue to operate the junior college hereto- 
fore established and maintained by their 
predecessor ... . certainly so long as 
they can do so withoyt the levy of an 
additional tax for that specific purpose. 
If defendants shall, at any time hereafter, 
find that they cannot operate the said 
junior college, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the elementary and high schools 
and of the kindergarten schools, now 
forming in part the public-school system 
of the city of Asheville, they have power, 
in the exercise of their discretion, to close 
the said junior college and cease its opera- 
tion. We find no statute making the 
operation of said junior college manda- 
tory. Its continued maintenance and 
operation is within the discrefion of the 
defendants. The exercise of such discre- 
tion by defendants is not subject to judi- 
cial review. ... .” 


The records of the case show that 
instruction in the junior college is free 
to all students who are residents of the 
city of Asheville. Although this fact 
was not stressed in the opinion of the 
court, it tends to add to the importance 
of the decision because the junior col- 
lege was considered as a part of a free 
public-school system. In several re- 
spects the Asheville case bids fair to be 
to the public junior college what the 
famous Kalamazoo case of 1872 was 
to the public high school. 
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PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP, Higher Educa- 
tion Faces the Future. Horace Live- 
right, New York. 1930. 408 pages. 


The editor states the purpose of his 
symposium as an attempt “to face the 
facts of higher education as frankly 
and honestly as each contributor finds 
himself capable of doing. Every con- 
tributor was not merely asked but 
urged to hide none of his real opinions 
concerning today’s American college 
and its methods and program.” It is 
written for “the intelligent American 
reading public.” 

The symposium is divided into five 
parts. In order, they consist of “‘The 
Historical Emphasis,” “Against the 
Background of European Traditions,” 
“General and _ Specific Problems,” 
“Against the Background of New Ven- 
tures,” and “The Forward-Looking 
Emphasis.” There are twenty chap- 
ters, and twenty contributors. The edi- 
tor undertakes the difficult task of pre- 
senting “‘The Most Critical Failure of 
the American College.” 

Among the other contributors are 
Tully Cleon Knoles, William Chandler 
Bagley, George Edgar Vincent, Irving 
Babbitt, William McDougall, John 
Dewey, Alexander Meiklejohn, Hamil- 
ton Holt, and Norman Frank Coleman. 
All of the academic contributors come 
from private endowed schools, of the 
so-called liberal college tradition, with 
the exception of Professor Meiklejohn 
of Wisconsin. What may be called the 
lay members are three in number: Dr. 
Vincent of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. Dr. Vincent’s essay is 
pointed, but not free from propaganda. 
The clearest and most unbiased contri- 
butions are by Mrs. Fisher and Dr. 
Wilbur. 








The editor refers several times to 
criticism which has been directed 
against the American college: “caustic, 
merciless, and savage.” This sympo. 
sium apparently is designed to show 
that the causes are by way of being 
removed. It fails to accomplish this 
purpose, or the more clearly avowed 
purpose of “‘facing the facts.” The title 
itself is misleading, and one cannot but 
conclude if the “‘aadventures” and “ex. 
periments” herein set forth reveal the 
true array of higher education, then it 
is but illy prepared for the morrow. 

With two or three exceptions, there 
seems to be a total lack of under. 
standing of the meaning of scientific 
education. ‘The editor confuses “facts” 
and “opinions” (p. 23). He uses “ex- 
periment” uncritically several times 
(p. 21). He pronounces that “A nation 
built upon whatever flimsy founda- 
tions of democracy, such as is true of 
our United States ....” (p. 22). He 
concludes (p. 213) that the American 
college is failing “most critically” in 
failing to prepare for a wise and in- 
telligent use of leisure time. He con- 
tends (p. 214) that the contemporary 
American college does not awaken an 
interest in the major problems of life. 
His chief proof consists in results ob- 
tained from a questionnaire study of 
the reading interests of 284 undergrad- 
uates at the College of the Pacific. To 
his consternation he finds that these 
students unblushingly admit they pre- 
fer The Saturday Evening Post and 
The American Magazine to The Nation, 
The Yale Review, The New Republic, 
and Survey. 

Chapter i is devoted to “The Tradi- 
tion” by a professor of philosophy of 
Scripps College. He declares that 
“Fundamentally the humane letters 
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cannot be displaced without relapse 
into barbarism, and if the collegiate of- 
ficials do not know this, at least the 
students do.” He uses several words, 
however, that amply compensate for 
the acidity or banality of cathedral 
pronouncements: heredia, club-babble, 
floruit, hords, sherds, fictive, worsen, 
and proven. 

Chapter ii takes up the lively topic 
of “American Education—Whence and 
Whither?” 

“Into this Universe and Why not knowing 

Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flow- 
1n 

And oat of it as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


President Knoles maintains that 
“The English university idea never 
really took root in America” (p. 63). 
If this be true, certainly there must 
have been some unsuitability of soil or 
climate; the seed was planted and 
nourished for two hundred years. He 
implies, perhaps states directly (p. 64), 
that the American schools were Ger- 
manized. In this way the “discipline” 
of the laboratory was substituted for 
the “discipline” of the textbook. The 
term “discipline” sufficiently reveals 
to the initiated the point of view. The 
reviewer seriously doubts the accuracy 
of the statements presumed to be 
founded upon sound historical fact; he 
likewise doubts the sweeping assump- 
tions Which must be made to clear the 
way for the conclusion that after all 
the small college is both the security 
and the hope of our land (pp. 64, 65). 

In chapter xv, Hamilton Holt treats 
the subject of “Creative Education.” 
He compares the relations between stu- 


dent and teacher in the “old system” 


to that which prevails between pris- 
oner and jailor; between officer and 
private (p. 311). “At Rollins College, 
we are trying to get away from this 
system.” He lists Spencer’s main cate- 
gories of things to learn, and also 
writes them into the Rollins prospec- 
tus. “There are no agnostics or athe- 
ists on the faculty. Two years’ Bible 
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study is required so that no student 
may graduate without a knowledge of 
the world’s greatest example of reli- 
gious literature.” College education 
means “four years spent in salvaging 
from the past the treasures of its rec- 
ords” (p. 317). 

The reviewer cannot agree that the 
concept here presented is creative ed- 
ucation. It is not a looking forward; 
it is reactionary; it is facing the past, 
not the future. He is skeptical as to 
whether the theory of education pre- 
sented in the text is higher education 
at all, and generally doubtful whether 
it is education. If higher education has 
been criticized, one may here discover 
justifiable cause, but he can learn but 
little of practices, trends, and prin- 
ciples of genuinely scientific educa- 
tion. He can learn nothing of state 
universities and state colleges. 


RAYMOND A. KENT (ed.), Higher Edu- 
cation in America. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1930. 689 pages. 


A sentence in the preface to Dr. 
Kent’s book on _ higher’ education 
clearly presents the point of view. He 
says, “One may earnestly hope that in 
this venture the mistake will not be 
made of giving first place to opinion 
and theory rather than to facts.” This 
is a mistake that has been avoided in 
Higher Education in America. 

The work is divided into two parts. 
Part I is entitled “Divisions of Instruc- 
tion in Higher Education in America”; 
Part II, “Organization and Administra- 
tion of Higher Education in America.” 
Under the first part come such chap- 
ters as “The Junior College,” “The Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts,” “The School of 
Law,” “The Graduate School,” and 
“University Extension.” Under the sec- 
ond part are treated such topics as 
“Selection of Students,” “The College 
Curriculum,” “Physical Education and 
Athletics,” “The Board of Control,” 
and “The Alumni.” The total number 
of chapters is twenty-two. 

A sampling of the list of contribu- 
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tors may also be indicated. It includes 
L. V. Koos, W. W. Charters, Roscoe 
Pound, James H. Tufts, George F. Zook, 
M. E. Haggerty, Edward C. Elliott, and 
Frederick J. Kelly. Seven come from 
state universities; fifteen from private 
colleges and universities. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has three contribu- 
tors; Kansas, one; Michigan, two; and 
Idaho, one. The University of Chicago 
leads all schools with four contribu- 
tors. The introduction is written by 
Lotus B. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Although there is lack of uniformity 
of treatment, it may help the reader to 
visualize the book by noting a chapter 
outline or two. In Dean Pound’s chap- 
ter on the law school, one finds treated, 
“English and Colonial Background,” 
“American Background,” “Types of 
Law Schools,” “Historical Objectives 
of Legal Education,” “General Objec- 
tives,” “Objectives in Detail,” “En- 
trance Requirements to the Bar,” “Re- 
quirements for Admission to Law 
Study,” “Background of the Profes- 
sional Curriculum,” “Methods of In- 
struction,” “Present Curricular Prob- 
lems,” and “Graduate Work and 
Research.” There is a reference list 
of thirteen books and articles, three by 
Dean Pound. The paragraphs are pon- 
derous, the style that affected by 
supreme court judges in handing down 
decisions. There is little or no sign 
that the hope of the editor has been 
realized in the law school. 

Probably this aim has been most 
nearly realized in chapter xvii by Hag- 
gerty on the improvement of univer- 
sity instruction. The problems are 
clearly set forth, and a summary of 
the research is given. The bibliogra- 
phy is more comprehensive and in line 
with the scientific purpose of the 
volume. Dr. Judd gives an excellent 
historical summary of progress in sci- 
entific education in chapter vi. Koos’s 
section on the junior college also has a 
sound factual basis. On the whole, 
when account is taken of the difficul- 
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ties of the task, the book can bhp 
adjudged scientific. 

Mechanically, the book represents 4 
high type of workmanship. Paper, 
binding, illustration, and impression 
are of superior quality. The organi. 
zation is sound and clear. The pres. 
entation is dignified, detailed, and 
fair. It is the best work the reviewer 
knows of in the field. 


EARL HUDELSON, Class Size at the 
College Level. The University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1928. 


In Class Size at the College Level is 
found a contribution to the solution of 
what has been looked upon as one of 
the most significant problems of 
school teaching and administration. 
The method of research employed was 
the experimental. The resulting data 
were supplemented by a questionnaire 
study, which gave an insight into 
methods, procedures, and likes. The 
actual experimentation covered 104 
college classes, and over 6,000 students, 

The investigation reveals in “forty- 
six of the experiments, or 78 per cent, 
a more or less decided advantage ac- 
crued to the paired students in the 
larger sections. Only in the remaining 
13, or in 22 per cent, was there any 
advantage in favor of the _ smaller 
classes. At every intelligence level the 
paired students in the large sections 
excelled their mates in the small..... 
The relative gain in achievement was 
no greater for the higher levels of in- 
telligence than for the lower.” Thus 
Dr. Hudelson’s findings substantiate 
the earlier studies of the question. 

A brief consideration of the relation 
between class size and costs of edu- 
cation is presented. The work closes 
with a bibliography of sixty references 
and an appendix containing (1) a sug- 
gested technique for a study of class 
size, (2) a students’ questionnaire, and 
(3) a faculty questionnaire. There is 
an index. The typography and work- 
manship are excellent. The study rep- 
resents a type of research decidedly 
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complimentary to Dr. Hudelson and to 
the University of Minnesota. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from a 
prief discussion of the problem of class 
size. It is a part of the greater prob- 
lem, “What is responsible for student 
achievement?” Suppose one were to 
set down all the tentative answers he 
can. He might attribute achievement 
to (1) intelligence, (2) effort, (3) 
health, (4) time given to study, (5) 
teacher, (6) class equipment, (7) 
school building, (8) size of the class, 
and so forth. Now certainly these fac- 
tors are not of equal weight. Some are 
of vast importance; others of slight sig- 
nificance. Class size is doubtless of 
the second type. When allowance is 
made for slight significance, and for 
error in measurement, one can safely 
advance the hypothesis that differ- 
ences in achievement will not appear 
when all other factors but size of class 
are held constant. That any advantage 
is found in larger classes may be due 
to the obtaining of a truer measure- 
ment of progress with the larger num- 
ber of measures obtained from the 
larger classes. 

If differences in achievements were 
to appear, they most likely could be 
traced to differences in method. For ex- 
ample, one might advance the hypoth- 
esis that the lecture method is better 
than the problem method. Suppose 
that the optimum number of students 
in a class which one instructor can 
reach by the lecture method is 1,200; 
suppose the optimum number he can 
reach by the problem method is 200. 
The problem really becomes a problem 
of best method and not one of class 
size. In other words, the question is: 
“What is the best method to use in 
teaching a class of sixty students?” or 
“What is the largest class one can 
teach by the problem method and ob- 
tain optimum results?” 

The final conclusion is that further 
Studies of class size and achievement 
will most likely be futile. Differences 
between large and small classes cannot 
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normally be expected. The problem is 
a different one. It is the problem of 
optimum results and class method. 
There is another sense in which the 
problem of class size is a real one. 
This has to do with costs, a problem 
clearly perceived by Dr. Hudelson. 
Still another problem has to do with 
class size and teaching load. It awaits 
investigation. 


CLAUDE C. CrAawrorpb, Studying the 
Major Subjects. Published by the 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 1930. 384 pages. 


Studying the Major Subjects is a text 
for use in courses in “How To Study,” 
and is intended for high-school and 
junior college students. Eleven sub- 
jects are treated: Literature, Composi- 
tion, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry, Biology, His- 
tory, Other Social Studies, The Prac- 
tical Arts, Physical Education and 
Health, and The Fine Arts. Each chap- 
ter is introduced by a brief literary 
quotation, and ended by a list of four 
to seven selected references. Assign- 
ments of four or five topics or ques- 
tions occur every three or four pages 
following the discussion of a major 
chapter topic. 

Each major chapter topic begins 
with or suggests a question. The para- 
graphs which immediately follow an- 
swer the question. To illustrate, the 
first topic in the chapter on “Compo- 
sition” is “How to select a subject for 
a composition.” The author advises the 
selection of a subject (1) about which 
you know a great deal, (2) in which 
you are vitally interested, and (3) in 
which the reader is also likely to be 
interested. He suggests that the stu- 
dent (1) find out something about the 
subject, and (2) that he write down 
a long list of subjects as an aid in 
choosing the best one. The topics are 
in black face type; the first sentence in 
each paragraph of answer in italics. 

The style is clear and direct. In gen- 
eral, the suggestions are practical and 
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io the point. The sentences are short, 
and addressed to the personal ‘“‘you.” 
The useful terms “for example,” “to 
illustrate,” “such as” occur frequently. 
The book appears to be well adapted 
to the comprehension of senior high- 
school students and college freshmen. 
The reviewer doubts the advisability 
of offering a course in “How to Study” 
to students. Doubtless the best way to 
master the techniques is to use them. 
Doubtless there is also sufficient range 
of techniques to offer a choice in par- 
ticular situations. If these contentions 
are true, each teacher should be held 
responsible for the specific direction 
of study in her particular subjects and 
field. The teacher of Literature would 
therefore have use for the first chap- 
ter in Dr. Crawford’s book; the teacher 
of Biology for the sixth. “Studying the 
Major Subjects” has an undoubted 
value when teachers are introducing 
their respective subjects and is no less 
needed for reference thereafter. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


BROWNLEE, RAYMOND B., and OTHERS. 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry 
(Revised). Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
1926. 595 + 20 pages. 


BROWNLEE, RAYMOND B., and OTHERS. 
Laboratory Exercises. To accompany 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry 
(Revised). Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
1928. 258 pages. 


*DURAND, Epwarp D. American Indus- 
try and Commerce. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 1930. 653 pages. 


FULLER, Ropert W. and OTHERS. Ele- 
mentary Principles of Physics. Allyn 
& Bacon, Boston. 1925. 859 + 13 
pages. 

FuLLER, RoBErRT W., and OTHERS. Labo- 
ratory Exercises. To accompany 
Elementary Principles of Physics. 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 1929. 321 
pages. 

*GEMMILL, PAUL F. Fundamentals of 
Economics. Harper & _ Brothers, 
New York. 1930. 489 pages. 
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*GOUGH, Harry B., and OTHERs. Effec- 
tive Speech. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1930. 572 pages. 

*GRAY, W.S. (ed.), The Junior College 
Curriculum. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1929. 261 pages. 

*“Gray, W. S. The Training of College 
Teachers. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1930. 242 pages, 

HOPKINS, ERNEST MARTIN. Education 
and Life. Houghton Mifflin Com. 
pany, Boston. 1930. 53 pages. 

Koos, L. V. The Junior College. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
1924. Vols. I and II. 682 pages. 


MACGRUDER, FRANK A., and Lasutey, 


G. H. Our Nation’s Government, 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 1930. 208 
pages. 


Puarr, CiypDeE. Vergil’s Aeneid. D. C, 
Heath & Company, Boston. 1930. 
367 + 95 pages. 


*RANKIN, THOMAS E., and OTuHenrs. 
College Composition. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1929. 846 pages, 


Simpson, THoMAs M. Plane Trigo- 
nometry and Logarithms. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
1930. 174 + 111 pages. 





HELP WANTED! 


A graduate student making a re- 
search study on the junior college 
needs copies of the Proceedings of 
the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Annual Meetings of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. If any 
of our readers can furnish these copies, 
please communicate with M. D. Proc- 
tor, superintendent of schools, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 





The first issue of the Junior College 
Journal has just been received by us. 
It is a very fine magazine. We are rec- 
ommending it to all of our associates 
on the field—R. O’HARA LANIER. 


* Those starred will be reviewed later. 
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Abstract (November 1930), V, 468. 
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in the Journal of Higher Education (QOc- 
tober 1930). 


BowMaNn, LeEonaArRD L., “The Educa- 
tional Barrier Smasher,” School 
Executives’ Magazine (November 
1930), L, 118-20, 148-50. 

A consideration of the junior college 

in its popularizing aspects. “‘Four ways 
in which the public junior college is 
furthering our ideal of equal educational 
opportunities are, namely, by overcom- 
ing the barrier of distance, the financial 
barrier, the barrier of admission re- 
quirements, and the curriculum bar- 
rier.” 
BroTHersS, E. Q., “Legal Status of 
the Publicly Supported Junior Col- 
lege—June 1929,” School Review 
(December 1930), XXXVIII, 736-49, 
4 tables. 


A detailed study of the development 
and status of the junior college from the 


legislative standpoint in each of the 
states in June 1929. 
CALIFORNIA ScHOooLs, “Announce- 


ments,” California Schools (Novem- 
ber 1930), I, 287, 291, 294. 
Information regarding Fresno Junior 
College Conference, Los Angeles, Junior 
College semi-professional courses, and 
Eells’ Bibliography on Junior Colleges. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTion, Rules and Regulations of 
the State Board of Education, Bul- 
letin No. F-1 State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 
(August 1930), 30. 

Contains official regulations regarding 
junior colleges in the state, including 
attendance, courses of study, and re- 
quirements for graduation. 


Cotuins, L. M., “Curricular Changes 
in Junior Colleges,” Teachers’ Jour- 
nal and Abstract (November 1930), 
V, 464-65. 

Abstract of article by L. R. Hiatt in 
the Junior College Journal, October 1930. 
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Couns, L. M., “Junior College Prob- 
lems in California,” Teachers’ Jour- 
nal and Abstract (November 1930), 
V, 451. 

Abstract of article by Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi in the Junior College Journal, 
October 1930. 


Cross, H. A., Report of the Dean for 
College Year 1929-30, Phoenix Jun- 
ior College, Phoenix, Arizona, 1930, 
56 pages. 

A mimeographed report covering en- 
rollment, student data, student attitudes, 
staff, program of subjects, and cur- 
ricula. 


DeEAM, THomas M., “Unit Organiza- 
tion versus Chronological Organiza- 
tion in Teaching American History,” 
School Review (December 1930), 
XXXVIII, 782-86. 

A study based upon experience with 
two history tests given students in the 
Joliet (Illinois) Junior College. 


EELLS, Water Crosspy, “The Cali- 
fornia Junior College Mental-Edu- 
cational Survey,” Educational Rec- 
ord (October 1930), XI, 281-91, 12 
tables. 


A summary of the results of a test 
survey of over eleven thousand junior 
college students by means of the Thur- 
stone Psychological Examination and 
the Iowa High School Content Examina- 
tion. Represents 47 colleges. Compari- 
sons made of types of colleges, classes, 
sexes, etc. Detailed tables of norms for 
various groups. Based upon a more 
extensive report published by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education. (See 
No. 1484.) 


ENGELHARDT, Frep, “Determining the 
Plan of Organization for a Local 
School System,” School Executives’ 
Magazine (October 1930), L, 75-77. 

Discussion of six-four-four and simi- 
lar plans. Proposes a five-year high 
school and junior college unit as most 
desirable secondary unit. 


JacoB, Peyton, “The Junior College 
Movement in Georgia,” Georgia Edu- 
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1734. 


1735. 


1736. 


1737. 


1738. 


1739. 


1740. 


The Junior College Journal for January 193] 


cation Journal (January 1930), 


XXII, 20-21. 


Contains a summary of the opinions — 


of more than 3,000 students. 

KeRSEY, VIERLING, “Legislative Rec- 

ommendations of the State Depart- 

ment of Education,” California 

Schools (November 1930), I, 275-80. 
Includes recommendations for new 


legislation concerning establishment and 
support of junior colleges. 


NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY, “Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (December 1930), V, 379- 
80. 

Discussion of various educational ex- 
periments relating to the junior college 
and action of the Association on them. 


REEVES, Ftoyp W., “Survey of Cur- 
rent Methods in the _ In-Service 
Training of College Teachers,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher In- 
stitutions, II, 133-46, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. 

Includes brief discussion of situation 
in eight junior colleges. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “A Christian 
Science College of Liberal Arts,” 


School and Society (October 26, 
1929), XXX, 563-64. 

Plans for development of a four-year 
college at The Principia, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, with $2,000,000 secured, $3,000,000 
additional desired. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ MAGAZINE, “Ap- 
praisal of the 6-4-4 Plan,” School 
Executives’ Magazine (November 
1930), L, 133, 151. 

Based on two years of operation at 
Pasadena. Largely from standpoint of 
junior high school. Mentions relations 
with the junior college. 


ScHOOL Review, “A Momentous Ju- 
dicial Decision Affecting the Junior 
College,” School Review (December 
1930), XXXVIII, 723-26. 

Review of state supreme court de- 
cision in case of Zimmerman vs. Board 
of Education of Buncombe County, es- 
tablishing the legality of support for 
public junior college at Asheville, North 
Carolina, although not specifically au- 
thorized by law. 


CHARLES G., “Issues 
the Demand for 


SHAMBAUGH, 
Bearing upon 


1741. 


1742. 


1743. 


1744. 


1745. 


Teachers in California,” Abstracts of 
Dissertations, Stanford University, 
1929-30 (July 31, 1930), V, 165-68. 

Abstract of the author’s dissertation 


for Doctor of Education at Stanforg 
University. (See No. 1189.) 


SNYDER, WILLIAM H., et al., A New 
Type of College Training, Los Apn- 
geles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California, 1930, 32 pages. 

Deals with the aims and purposes of 
semi-professional courses as given at 
the Los Angeles Junior College. Sepa- 
rate sections by different authors dea] 
with art, aviation, banking, business, 
civic health, civil engineering, commv- 
nity recreation, drama, electricity, me- 
chanics, music, newspaper, nursing, 
placement, school service, secretarial 
and social arts. 


STAFFELBACH, ELMER H., “California 
Junior Colleges,” Sterra Educational 
News (December 1930), XXVI, 23-25. 


Brief résumé of the history of the 
junior college in California and recom- 
mendations for needed changes in legis- 
lation. 


SurvEY, “A Voice for the Junior Col- 
leges,” Survey (November 15, 1930), 
LAV, 222. 

Editorial announcement of the Junior 

College Journal and review of the first 
issue. 
WARREN, CONSTANCE, “On the College 
Frontier: The Sarah _ Lawrence 
Plan,” Nation (November 19, 1930), 
CXXXI, 549-50. 


General outline of methods followed 
by this new junior college in the field 
of progressive education. “Sarah Law- 
rence College is in an _ experimental 
stage, and we hope that it always will 
be.”? Reasons for encouragement of “the 
faculty in its belief that this adventure 
in education meets a_ definite, wide- 
spread, and vital demand.”’ 


WARREN, ConsTANceE, “The Junior 
College Gains Recognition,” New 
York Times (November 23, 1930), 
E-7. 

A general summary of the growth of 
the junior college movement throughout 
the country and the reasons for it. “The 
rapid growth of the junior college 
movement can be explained only by the 
fact that it meets many needs. It is the 
logical outcome of the demand of de- 
mocracy that education on an increas- 
ingly higher level shall be within the 
reach of everyone.” 
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Directory of the Junior College, 1931 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 


EXPLANATION 


1. This list contains all the junior col- 
leges within the United States (insular 
possessions not included) which have 
been reported to January 1, 1931. The list 
is meant to be inclusive rather than ex- 
elusive, and, therefore, it contains the 
names of some schools which are doing 
very little junior college work. 

9. Under “Date Established,” the first 
date indicates the year in which the insti- 
tution began its existence. The second 
date, when one is given, indicates the year 
in which the junior college program was 
definitely organized as such. 

8. Under “Tuition 9 Mos.,” the word 
“None” appears in connection with a num- 
ber of public junior colleges. In all cases 
this applies to resident students within 
the district of the junior college. Fees to 
non-residents are not indicated. 

4, Under the column “Accredited by” 
the following code is used: 


A—The American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges does not act as ac- 
crediting agent except in those areas 
where no authorized agency takes ac- 
count of the junior college. All 
schools which are members of the as- 
sociation are so listed. 

B—The State College.Association. 

D—The State Department of Education. 

E—New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools. 

M—Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 

N—The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

S—The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. 

U—tThe State University. 

W—Northwest Association of Secondary 
and High Schools. 


SUMMARY BY STATES 





TOTAL PUBLIC PRIVATE 
State Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Alabama .... 5 286 1 30 4 256 
APIROMM ...cc: 2 641 1 480 1 161 
Arkansas ..... 11 1,864 7 1,403 4 461 
California .... 50 17,072 37 16,415 13 657 
Colorado ..... 5 792 2 134 3 658 
Connecticut .. 3 182 0 cans 3 182 
Delaware .... 0 nie 0 0 er 
D. of Columbia 7 314 S wexue 7 314 
PROPEGR .ccccs 3 256 1 150 2 106 
Georgia ...... 12 1,083 4 377 8 706 
DE £640eea 2 859 1 576 1 283 
CO Seer 18 8,222 6 6,208 12 2,014 
Indiana ...... 3 268 err 3 268 
ee 370. 2,357 27 1,521 10 836 
Kansas ...... 18 2,413 10 1,984 8 429 
Kentucky .... 17 2,021 1 107 16 1,914 
Louisiana .... 4 194 1 wie ee 3 194 
a 3 137 ? weed 3 137 
Maryland 5 695 > sacs 5 695 
Massachusetts. 10 593 S «mas 9 593 
Michigan 9 2,158 7 2,052 2 106 
Minnesota .... 10 1,540 7 1,330 3 210 
Mississippi .. 14 1,574 9 1,052 5 522 
Missouri ..... 23 5,275 8 2,662 15 2,613 
Montana ..... 2 236 1 94 1 142 
Nebraska .... 10 718 3 240 7 478 
NOVGGR ..ccc: S .»«es 0 ee sone 
New Hampshire 1 120) «60 ee 1 120 
New Jersey .. 2 2 «sce 2 125 
New Mexico . 1 235 1 235 - seen 
New York ... 11 1,053 @ «eee 22 1868 
N. Carolina .. 16 1,975 0 oe 16 1,978 
N. Dakota ... 2 402 2 402 - -»ses 
Ge stseaecae 5 1,381 wees 4 1,381 
Oklahoma .... 14 1,908 11 1,679 3 229 
ae 2 112 eenn 2 112 
Pennsylvania . 7 a eee 7 923 
Rhode Island. 0. .... 0  eaes 
S. Carolina 2 311 0 2 311 
> Dekota .... § 267 > «wanes 5 267 
Tennessee .... 12 1,785 1 120 11 1,665 
Tn c¢teaees 44 8,473 20 5,030 24 3,443 
DE “siete wns 5 815 1 77 4 738 
Vermont ..... - sees 0 er owas 
Virginia ..... 11 1,349 9 sae TT Se 
Washington 6 558 4 419 2 139 
West Virginia. 5 455 2 244 3 211 
Wisconsin .... 2 91 ™ ~s#6ec 2 91 
Wyoming 0 0 0 
eee. wenwes 436 74,088 178 45,021 258 29,067 


(Enrollment not reported for 4 public and 6 
private institutions.) 


* Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, George Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
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